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Sanatogen Wants a Lot 


OTICING that Wine of Cardui desired $200,000 

of Harper’s Weekly money, Sanatogen now goes 

the Wine one better. It has brought suit for $250,000. 

Calling it cottage cheese and other evil names ap- 

parently hurt a lot. At least $250,000 looks like a 
lot to us. 

This product has had much praise. The Journal 
of the American Medical Association says of it: 
“The Sanatogen advertising campaign is probably the 
most skilful piece of work of its kind ever done.” 

Dr. Frank Billings, head of the Department of 
Medicine in Chicago, is concise: “Of course the thing 
is a fraud, both as a food and as a tonic.” 

Otto Folin, Professor of Biological Chemistry in 
the Harvard Medical School, says: “Medicated food 
used to be sold for horses. To me the ‘food tonic’ 
combination represents one of the most unscrupulous 
fake ideas used by manufacturers of patented articles 
to fool the public.” 

Professor Hektoen of Chicago University calls the 
claims “extravagant, misleading, and quackish.”’ 

The Journal of the American Medical Association 
says: “To claim that Sanatogen possesses any prop- 
erties not possessed by its essential constituents is a 
silly piece of pseudo-scientific clap-trap . The 
objections to Sanatogen are primarily the objections 
to any fraud.” 

However, in spite of all those cross words, we take 
off our hat to the Bauer Chemical Company. We 
take it off for the reason given by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Whoever handles the 
Sanatogen advertising is a master of his job. 


Marie-Odile 


Mot magazine subscribers or news-stand buyers 

do their reading while they run; running, not at 
a leisurely gait, but 100 yards in 934. Oliver Her- 
ford, our distinguished and cheerful weekly contribu- 
tor, wrote a piece recently about Marie-Odile, the 
new Knoblauch play. Mr. Herford is married to a 
Roman Catholic and is himself loosely affiliated with 
the Catholic church. He did not like the part the 
young nun is made to play, and he wrote a rather 
severe criticism of the drama. Unfortunately for 
the current reader (Latin—currere, to run), Mr. Her- 
ford opened his critique with a poem burlesquing the 
plot, and then passed on to explain his objections in 
prose. Seventeen readers out of twenty either read 
the poem and not the prose, or read both without un- 
derstanding either, for an avalanche of letters have 
accused Mr. Herford of making up the story, for the 
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invention of which he was attacking Mr. Knoblauch. 
Look out, Oliver! The days of leisure are no more. 
Please henceforth write as if painting a sign which 
could be adequately digested by the passengers while 
the Twentieth Century was thundering by. 


Russia’s Dream 


O the Slavic mind, the fall of Constantinople will 
be the greatest military event in centuries, per- 
haps since Charles Martel averted the last proba- 
bility that Asia would overflow Europe. Importance 
and religion are inseparable in the mind of the Rus- 
sian peasant. In deciding to force the Dardanelles, 
England and France showed imagination. They 
reflected that Germany might at any moment say to 
Russia: “Although our position is very advantageous 
we have nothing against you, and we are willing to 
get out of Poland and to give you a generous part of 
Galicia.” If such a move were made at a time when 
the Russian peasant was impressed with the sacrifice 
of life, and was not quite sure that Russia would gain 
by fighting on longer, it would be conceivable that 
the popular feeling might overcome the government. 
Forcing the Dardanelles, however, seems to remove 
this danger, if it existed. It gives to the Russian 
imagination something to take hold of. It gives to 
the peasant something brilliantly real to him. His 
mind pictures the cross after all these centuries shin- 
ing at last bright on Saint Sophia. If he identifies 
the holy conquest of Constantinople with the feats of 
England and France, and realizes their willingness to 
help his country carry out the dream of centuries, there 
is no danger of his losing the readiness to sacrifice. 
From another point of view, the passage of the 
Dardanelles is perhaps equally important. The dif- 
ficulty in getting Bulgaria.and Roumania, and, to a 
certain extent, Greece, to take part in the war has 
been the difficulty of making adequate promises. 
Bulgaria very much wants the territory of which she 
was deprived by Servia after the first Balkan War. 
Servia’s excuse for her broken promise was that 
Austria, in refusing her an outlet through Albania, had 
changed the situation and made necessary her outlet 
through Greece to the sea. She cannot give back to 
Bulgaria all that Bulgaria wants, although she is 
willing to give back part of it. If the Turk is wiped 
off the map, Bulgaria can be generously compensated 
with Adrianople and enough will be left over for 
Roumania and Greece. There has been much in the 
war that is dramatic, flying machines, submarines, 
victories, and holocausts, but nothing which, from 
the point of view of history, will have nearly as much 
significance as the forcing of the Dardanelles. 
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Paul and Heredity 


GENTLEMAN by the name of Paul R. Grabiel 

has murmured a little war talk. Paul writes for 
the Arkansas Democrat, of Little Rock. Maybe 
that is not the Democrat’s fault, or Paul’s. This 
essayist, observing the European war, spits on his 
hands for a while and says: 


Confessing absolute ignorance of the real causes 
of the war, and leaving the solution of the great 
problem in the hands of Harper’s Weekly, we still 
hazard the opinion that if the White Book lies 
like the censorship, no one can be blamed for 
turning elsewhere to discover the “true. inward- 
ness” of the matter. 


Paul turns elsewhere but it would be difficult to say 
where he turns. “Simmered down” as he puts it, he 
judges both sides to blame on general principles, 
without specifications, and he says that those who 
take sides “do so not because of the right or wrong 
of the matter—if there is any—but because they 
know who their grandfather was.” There are a good 
many who take sides, and it is disconcerting to see 
among them but a single grandfather. 


Tory Virtues 


Ww. liberals, progressives, radicals, or whatever we 
call ourselves, are of course highly decorated 
with virtues, but we do not monopolize them. The 
Tory may, and usually does lack imagination, but he 
is likewise free from ignorant waywardness more 
often than his opponent. The almost incredible per- 
formances of George Bernard Shaw since the war 
began would be most unlikely in an equally promi- 
nent Tory. His kindergarten folly about the Monroe 
Doctrine will at least have the effect of destroying in 
the United States whatever serious influence his 
screeds on Belgium and other aspects of the war may 
conceivably have had. It was bad enough for an 
aggressive publicist to suppose Alaska still belonged 
to Russia. It was much worse to follow up that error 
by assuming that the Monroe Doctrine applied. to 
territory held before the doctrine was formulated. 
Even Mr. Shaw might have heard of Canada. Ap- 
parently never having heard of how the Doctrine 
came to be, or what its history has been, he imagines 
it applies only to North America. So nothing need 
be said about British, French, or Dutch Guiana. The 
radical is usually superior to the conservative in 
imagining new things, inferior in exactly compre- 
hending the workings of the things that are. 


Benevolent Interference 


HE organized effort to induce the President to 
call a congress of neutrals was based on revival- 
ist emotion more than on clear thought. Objections 
to the plan are numerous. A sufficient one is that 
decision and action would not rest in the same pow- 
ers. A lot of little nations might make decisions and 
the United States would be the only country with 
power to execute them. Are we willing to go in- 
formally, with no thought-out safeguards, into a 
conference where we give up freedom of individual 
initiative and judgment, at a time when our relations 
to the great fighting nations are precarious? 
Another point. Many of the volunteer moral move- 





ments in this country put stress on an effort toward 
peace immediately. This frightful war will be a 
waste if it ends with the impression that Germany, 
supported by no strong power save Austria, can defy 
the world. Next summer it may be possible to con- 
clude a peace that will assure the future against any 
one nation’s refusing arbitration. Today a so-called 
peace would be but a truce. A new race of armament 
would remain, and a dream by Germany of a day 
when she could start a war, without finding Russia, 
France and England united and Italy neutral. There 
can be no true concert of the powers, no international 
sanity, until Germany is either checked in her mili- 
tary power or turned toward democracy in her aims. 
The second of these improvements is likely to be the 
consequence of the first. 


Not Effete 


N the disapproval of war, in the disgust with it, 
not altogether sunk in the sense of the heroic, the 
admiration (that once loomed more large) for mere 
force is not lost entirely. The German activity with 
submarines at least proves the physical vigor of the 
selected sailor. These vessels pitch about so that a 
couple of hours in one will use an ordinary man up 
altogether. The crews sometimes work for twenty- 
four hours without‘rest, then there is a pause on the 
bottom for two or three hours, while all sleep save 
one, and then up and at it again. Merely being able 
to man these vessels indicates a fine merchant marine 
to draw on, and of course the very pick of all the 
sailors go to the submarines. 


Maeterlinck 


HERE are artists in plenty belonging to Belgium 
to show how the arts have been right up to now 
alive in the country of Beethoven’s father. First, of 
course, among the living Belgian artists is Maurice 
Maeterlinck. A one-act play of his has just been pro- 
duced in New York at the Bandbox Theatre. A one- 
act play occurs in successful form as seldom as a short 
story. Barrie has achieved the feat more than once. 
Who else in recent days except Maeterlinck? Interior 
has the unusualness and the intense atmosphere that 
distinguish the Belgian’s genius, and the unity and 
power that he is often able to combine with his poetic 
suggestiveness. The audience looks through the lighted 
windows of a humble home in the evening. The 
father sits at rest after his work, the mother tends the 
new baby, two daughters are quietly occupied with 
their needles. Another daughter, away for the night 
and not expected home, has been drowned. The audi- 
ence knows of the death, and of the news of it coming 
nearer and nearer to the cottage, and it sees all the 
ordinary and most simple pursuits against the back- 
ground of imminent and unsuspected grief. At the 
end of the little play, the slowly approaching storm 
breaks, shattering the content of all, except the little 
baby, who sleeps on. It is tragic, it is beautiful, and 
it makes one ashamed of the prevailing stereotyped 
successes put together to satisfy everybody and in- 
spire nobody. 


Our Supreme Court 


N the West Virginia and North Dakota railroad 
cases the Supreme Court decides the fundamental 
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point that state legislatures cannot make one branch 
of traffic unprofitable on the excuse that another 
branch pays. If the railroads would apply and ex- 
tend this principle themselves, they could decrease 
their expenses enormously. If New York and Chicago 
paid rates that really covered the terminal and 
transportation costs, those cities would, no doubt, be 
smaller, which could hardly be called a misfortune, 
since the overgrowth of our great cities furnishes a 
number of our severest problems, and the rest of the 
country and the roads would be relieved of an unjust 
burden. 

Another most significant decision of the Supreme 
Court is its support of the California eight-hour law 
for women. California ordered shorter hours than any 
of our states had heretofore required, and applied the 
rule to more industries. The court swept away the 
oid time phrases and said it was the legislatures’ busi- 
ness, not the courts’, to decide whether or not harm- 
ful results followed from work under given condi- 
tions. 

If our state courts and state legislatures had as 
much sense as the United States Supreme Court, the 
general average of law in the United States would be 
a source of considerable pride. 


A Conservation Victory 


OMETIMES the most decided triumphs pass with 
little heralding. Probably the decision of the 
United States in Supreme Court vs. Midwest Oil 
Company is the most notable victory, both from the 
point of view of principle and for the immense value 
of the property involved, rendered in many years in 
matters pertaining to the public domain. It estab- 
lishes the principle that where Congress has for a 
long period of time recognized the exercise of an ex- 
ecutive function, which has been assumed without 
direct authority of the constitution or statute, the 
courts will not interfere with the action of the ex- 
ecutive. The case itself furnishes an interesting com- 
mentary on the attitude of President Taft toward his 
office. Under great pressure he finally consented to 
make a withdrawal of the lands. After this had been 
done he put on record publicly a doubt existing in his 
mind as to the power of the executive to do as he had 
done, and he requested Congress to ratify his action. 
President Taft frequently referred to the Act of June 
25, 1910, as a great victory for Conservation, brought 
about by his administration. In fact it was no more 
than a congressional modification of a power which 
the executive had always exercised to the fullest ex- 
tent, with the approval, sometimes silent and some- 
times expressed, of Congress. Where is there a bet- 
ter example of the danger that occurs when an ex- 
ecutive attempts to act upon the theories on which it 
is proper for a judge to act? Col. Roosevelt went upon 
the theory that every step that he could take for the 
protection of the rights of the government and the 
people should be taken, if any possible authority 
could be found for so doing, leaving it to the courts 
to determine whether his action was authorized. The 
land that was located between the time of the with- 
drawal and the passage of the Act of June 25, 1910, 
constituted practically the total remaining oil supply 
available for the use of the Navy. It was worth 
many millions of dollars. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Knaebel’s conduct of the case for the govern- 
ment was an uncommonly able piece of work. 








Time 


HE slave of nature by whom these lines are penned 
has telephoned from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Well does he remember when, in his teens, in 
a mid-western town, he first held a_ receiver 
to his ear. A friend was speaking half a mile 
away. It seemed impossible, more clearly impossible 
by far than the distant voice in San Francisco seems 
now, or the flying machine, the wireless, the sub- 
marine, or the Roentgen ray. Ideals, talent, art are not 
higher than they were many centuries ago. But the 
conquest of the magic powers hidden in earth and air 
has been so conducted that the Arabian Nights seem 
prosaic fancies. Little man is after all somebody, 
when he can make such terrific elements into slaves. 
And it all began scarcely more than a hundred years 
ago. What will another century see? Will the en- 
slavement of the material universe make us all into 
beings of comfort, leisure, culture, or will it in revenge 
turn about, take away light and freedom, and make 
us morally the slaves of the forces we have summoned 
to our sway? 


Kansas Candor 


ID you ever hear of the Journal-World of 

Lawrence, Kansas? Well, you have missed 
something. Most newspapers that live off patent 
medicine sharks are content to remain silent on the 
subject. Not so our hyphenated Kansas friend. It 
says: 


The violent and intemperate attacks that have 
been made by Harper’s Weekly against proprie- 
tary medicines, in which no discrimination has 
been made between the reliable and unreliable 
medicines, may result in much needless suffering 
and perhaps in loss of life. 


Too bad, too bad! Especially the loss of life. How 
might these blighted and even stricken lives be saved? 

By Peruna first of all. The writer of the Journal- 
World editorial can give the name of two young 
ladies, formerly well known in Lawrence, who were 
given up to die by the physicians and who were re- 
stored to health through the use of Peruna. 

Don’t give the names to us. Give them to the 
Peruna people. Nevertheless we should be sorry to 
destroy even two young ladies by creating incredulity 
about Peruna. We will think it over. 

There follows a list of remedies highly admired by 
the Journal-World. Of Lydia Pinkham it asserts, 
“Mrs. Pinkham was an actual resident of Lowell, 
Mass.” Actual residence ought to settle that matter. 
Of Dr. Caldwell, the writer says his “picture still 
adorns his Pepsin syrup.” Doesn’t Lydia still adorn 
her vegetable compound? Why discriminate? 

“A Lawrence woman who suffered often with acute 
indigestion and suffered most severe pain (study the 
use of “and”—Editor of Harper’s Weekly) accident- 
ally found a patent Pain Killer that did her more 
good than any prescription she had ever had filled.” 

Come along, old Top, tell us about the accident. 
It isn’t fair to keep back the most exciting part of 
the plot. 

Our crusade, in the opinion of the Kansas essayist, 
is “at the dictation of hysterical publishers who wish 
to have the magazine on every physician’s office 
table.” Aftert all, properly speaking, is that 
hysteria? 
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Looking 
Them Over 


By BILLY EVANS 


EE winter of 1914-1915 stands out as one of the 
most unusual off seasons in the history of the 
game. Wholesale trading and selling of star play- 

ers, marked activity on the part of the Federal League 
in its fight against organized ball, the jumping and re- 
jumping of many crack performers, and rumors galore, 
have furnished lovers of the game plenty of food for 
thought. 

Connie Mack, famous leader of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, has played the leading role in many of the sen- 
sations of the winter. In fact the quiet leader of the 
Mackmen has almost usurped the baseball spot-light. 
Mack is a great manager because he has an opinion, 
and has the nerve to carry out his views, regardless of 
possible public criticism of his methods. He dares 
tempt fate. Detroit would scarcely think of parting 
with Ty Cobb. Washington would not take kindly to 
the passing of Walter Johnson. Boston would hardly 
consider a deal that included Tris Speaker. Despite his 
age, Hans Wagner is still considered an almost indis- 
pensable asset by Pittsburg. New York would scarcely 
recognize the Giants without Christy Mathewson. Ed- 
die Collins one of the biggest stars in baseball, was gen- 
erally regarded as equally essential to the success of 
Mack’s great Philadelphia team. The dashing, peppery, 
brilliant Collins, was generally regarded as the man 
around whom much of the team play of the club cen- 
tred. In commenting on the chances of the Athletics, 
critics never failed to pay stress on what a blow the loss 
of Collins would mean to the club. On his ability to 
remain in the game, depended the chances of the club, 
according,to many of the wise men in baseball. 

Perhaps no man in baseball, realizes the real worth 
of Eddie Collins more than Connie Mack. He took Col- 
lins direct from a college team and made a star out of 
him. Collins had the natural ability, but under the 
average manager it would probably have been wasted. 
Collins came to Mack as a shortstop, but he early 
showed that he was not destined to shine at that posi- 
tion. He was tried out at third but never appeared at 
home there. A good many managers would have lost 
faith in Collins, after his failure at short and third, 
many of the critics did. Mack liked the actions of the 
loose-jointed, nervous youngster. He made up his mind 
that Collins was a star in the rough, that it alone re- 
mained for him to discover his proper position. 

As a member of the Philadelphia club, Collins was as 
valuable, if not more so, than Johnson is to Washing- 
ton, Cobb to Detroit or Speaker to Boston, because of 
the fact that he is an infielder. The passing of Collins 
meant a serious break in Mack’s so-called one hundred 
thousand dollar infield. It meant the splitting up of the 
Collins-Barry combination, one of the greatest double 
play teams in the game. It meant the loss of one of the 
best hitters in baseball. It meant the loss of a fast and 





Clarence Rowland, the new manager of the White Sox 


brainy base runner, in fact one of the greatest players 
that ever wore a spiked shoe. Connie Mack realized 
all these things when he sold Eddie Collins to the Chi- 
cago team of the American League. Mack did not 
reach such a conclusion on the spur of the moment. You 
can rest assured that he had any number of good rea- 
sons for his actions. He undoubtedly believed that the 
passing of Eddie Collins, would be a good move for the 
Philadelphia club. On the face such action seemed 
absurd, yet I have no doubt but that Mack figured it 
from that very angle. I will give some of the reasons 
Mack must have had for the sale of Collins. 

In 1910 the Philadelphia club won the pennant in the 
American League. In the World’s Series it triumphed 
over the Chicago Cubs, practically regarded as unbeat- 
able. In 1911 Mack’s club won another pennant, and 
gave the dope another jar by defeating the Nev York 
Giants in the baseball classic. In 1912 the club after 
being a contender all the way, was nosed out at the 
finish by Boston and Washington. Manager Mack laid 
the failure of his club to win at the door of too-much- 
prosperity. A good many people believed the club had 
shot its bolt. That Mack had summed up the situation 
correctly, was proved when his team won rather easily 
in 1913. More honors were added when the New York 
Giants were again vanquished in the big series. Last 
year the club again repeated, and was regarded as a 
top-heavy favorite for the World’s Series. In this event, 
one of the biggest surprises ever was sprung, when the 
Boston Nationals took the event in four straight games, 
a feat never before accomplished in a World’s Series. 

One would imagine that such a remarkable team 
would pack the stands almost daily at Philadelphia. 
Early in its career, the club drew pretty well, but dur- 
ing the past two years the attendance at Philadelphia 
has been very light. Last year with a team that had 
won the World’s Championship the preceeding year, and 
was always out in front, Mack lost money. I have his 
word for it that even the club’s share of the big series 
didn’t balance accounts for the year. That was a very 
unusual situation. Clubs that can win the pennant, and 
then share in the World’s Series, generally show a hand- 
some balance on the right side of the books, yet Mack 
and his remarkable team failed to get an even break. 
There was an underlying reason for this apathy on the 
part of the Philadelphia fans. Crowds of two thousand 
at important games, where seven or eight thousand 
would have been nearer the mark, undoubtedly caused 
the tall leader of the Athletics to do a lot of figuring. 
The unusual and startling methods adopted by him dur- 
ing the past winter, were the result of a careful study 
of the situation. 

Manager Mack decided that while the Philadelphia 
fans liked a winner, they had no particular love for a 
club that outclassed the field. That is the situation 
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Connie Mack who has figured so prominently in the 
“Winter Season” 


that confronted him. He was the owner and manager 
of a team that was just enough stronger than the other 
clubs to rob the race of its excitement, early in the sea- 
son, and thereby kill the enthusiasm, incidentally the box 
office receipts. In considering the chances of the vari- 
ous clubs prior to the opening of the season, well versed 
critics as a rule conceded the pennant to the Athletics. 
Naturally this proved a joy killer to patrons in other 
cities, who get a great amount of pleasure in at least 
believing their favorites are due to win. “Philly” fans 
seldom regarded a game at Shibe Park as a contest. 
To them is simply meant a rout of 
the opposition, with only the size of 
the score in doubt. A defeat for the 
Mackmen was looked upon as a 
lucky break for the visitors. Such 
a feeling of security kept many a fan 
from taking in the ball game. 
Mack’s first act to relieve this 
condition, was to ask waivers on his 
three star veteran pitchers, Chief 
Bender, Eddie Plank and Jack 
Coombs. This move for weeks was 
the talk of the baseball world. I 
heard a good many people express 
the belief that Mack must have gone 
crazy. It was indeed a radical move, 
but to use the slang, it proved Mack 
to be crazy like a fox. Eddie Plank, 
forty years of age, is a pitching un- 
certainty. His age limits his amount 
of work. Chief Bender, still a master 
pitcher, is not the Bender of old, he 
lacks the strength. It was necessary 
that he be handled carefully. For 
three years, Jack Coombs has been 
carried on the payroll of the Ath- 
letics, althought unable to render 
practically any service, because of 
injuries and illness. The Federal 
League knowing that the addition of 
such stars added prestige, sought 
Bender and Plank. These two vet- 
erans, realizing their years of ser- 
vice were few, sought to tie up 
to fancy contracts. In cutting loose 
from Bender, Plank and Coombs, 
Mack reduced his payroll for the 
year about $20,000, quite an item. 
Mack’s pitching staff of past years, 


bination to beat. The passing of 





with a number of brilliant young- il 
sters, backed up by a trio of brainy Si 
veterans, made it a pretty hard com- 


Eddie Collins—now of the White Sox— 
last year star of the Athletics 


the veterans will put it entirely up to the youngsters. 

Since the Federal League came into the field, Eddie 
Collins has been a player much desired by that organ- 
ization. Any number of tempting offers have been made 
him. In order to retain his services Mack would have 
probably been forced to sign Collins to a long time con- 
tract at a fancy price. Attendance figures at Shibe 
Park didn’t justify such action. In allowing Collins to 
go to Chicago, Mack cut his pay roll another ten thou- 
sand dollars, and in return got a big sum of money for 
the player, enough to pay a number of salaries for 1915. 
The procuring of Collins by Owner Comiskey meant a 
big outlay of money, but past conditions justified the 
act. Chicago has been loyal even to a seventh place 
team. With clubs that would have lost thousands of 
dollars ‘in other cities, Comiskey has shown a big profit. 
Such loyalty deserves its reward, Collins is the reward. 
Instead of being a load to Comiskey, Collins will be a 
big money getter. Chicago fans will flock to the park 
to see him in action, he should greatly strengthen the 
club, and help make it a pennant contender. He will 
create renewed interest among the Chicago fans that 
will mean a lot of money at the gate. 

Shortly after the sale of Collins, Mack once more 
startled the baseball world by announcing he had se- 
cured Lajoie from the Cleveland club. It was a well 
known fact that Lajoie still had a two-year contract 
with Cleveland, calling for $9000 a year. A lot of peo- 
ple could not understand this unusual move, the selling 
of a brilliant youngster, and the taking of a passing 
veteran. Owner Somers of the Cleveland club had no 
intention of using Lajoie this year. His iron-clad con- 
tract made the payment of $18,000 a certainty. Mack 
was the only manager who could see service still in 
Lajoie, but not at $9000 a year. A 
most unusual deal was made for the 
great Frenchman. Five years ago 
any number of clubs would have 
willingly paid $10,000 for Larry’s re- 
lease. When he was secured by 
Mack, Cleveland not only gave him 
to Connie free of charge, but added 
a $9000 bonus, if Mack would as- 
sume the $18,000 contract. This 
means that Mack gets Larry for the 
salary of $4500. As a drawing card 
he will be well worth that amount. 
It is also my very humble opinion, 
that he still has several years of 
baseball in him. Lajoie stands 
out as the only star ever sold with a 
cash consideration thrown in. On 
form the Philadelphia club next year 
should be twenty per cent weake1 
than last year. 

The Federal League has had a very 
strenuous winter of it. President 
Gilmore has retired many an even- 
ing with a smile, believing he had 
put over a deal that would prove a 
death blow to the National and 
American leagues, only to wake up 
and discover the star he believed he 
had signed to a perfectly good con- 
tract had decided to return to his 
first love. If the new league had 
only been able to retain the players 
who signed, or said they would sign, 
Gilmore’s organization would have 
been able to start the year with a 
mighty strong front. At least a 
score of stars have been announced 
as Federal Leaguers, but the training 
trip south finds most of the cracks 
with their former clubs. Unques- 
tionably the biggest sensation of the 
year was the signing of Walter John- 
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son by the Federal League. Equally sensational 
was Johnson’s return to organized ball, having decided 
that his contract with the Washington club was binding. 
Johnson would have been a great card for the Federal 
League. If he had stuck with that organization he 
would have given them much of the prestige so badly 
needed and so much desired. A determination on the 
part of so great a player as Johnson to stick with the 
Federals, would have had a far-reaching influence on 
other players who were wavering. It would have caused 
many a player to forget his obligations and jump his 
contract. 

So far the Federal League has accomplished only one 
thing, it has boosted the player’s salary to fancy figures, 
the star in particular. In only this respect, has it im- 
proved the condition of the player, and it will undoubt- 
edly have its reaction. While the Federal League has 
not obtained enough of the real big stars to make it dan- 
gerous, it has secured enough players to weaken certain 
teams in the opposition. It has also so altered condi- 
tions, that none of the leagues are showing the profits 
of former years. This condition has caused a policy of 
retrenchment, that re-acts against the ordinary player. 
The stars of course must be retained, but in order to care 
for the fancy salaries paid the stars, clubs have found 
it necessary to cut their player limit, so that this year, 
at least fifty less men will be carried by each of the two 
major leagues, with a similar decrease in all the minor 
organizations. Because of the unsettled conditions in 
baseball, enthusiasm has been lessened. People who 
fancy a trip to Europe, have no intention of going while 
the war rages. War conditions exist in baseball. A 
goodly portion, of the public don’t fancy such a state of 
affairs. They are going to voice their opinion by stay- 


ing away. When the war is settled in Europe a lot of 
people are going to tour there. When the war is 
settled in baseball a lot of fans are going to take up 
their favorite amusement again. 

Undoubtedly one of the quickest ways to settle such 
a condition, would be to take the new league into organ- 
ized baseball. I believe it would then be only a ques- 
tion of time before one of the three leagues would be 
asad memory. There is no demand for a third league. 
There are not enough high-class players to maintain the 
present big league standard. There are not enough big 
cities to insure the patronage, necessary to successfully 
finance so high-salaried clubs. No city can support three 
clubs unless it is Chicago, New York and Boston. In 
reality New York is now supporting that number, with- 
out a Federal League entry. 

Another evil effect of present conditions is the loss of 
a certain amount of discipline. The player has the 
third league as a weapon to constantly hold over the club 
owner. It has also forced several clubs to sell or trade 
players, who were a valuable asset, but preferred to play 
elsewhere. The Philadelphia club of the National 
League has been very unfortunate in this respect. 
Rather than lose Lobert and Magee to the Federals, 
these players were sent to Boston and New York. 

The sporting public has tired of the politics of the 
game. It is yearning for real action. The training trip 
now in progress in southland has whetted the appetite 
of fandom. The public awaits the thrills. It yearns for 
a race with all the teams bunched, any one of a half 
dozen having a chance. It is the league with such a 
race that is going to get the play this summer. It re- 
mains to be seen which is going to be the fortunate or- 
ganization. 


None So Blind 


NCLOSED herewith a poem 
taken from the issue of the 
Fatherland of February 24th. 

There is a story connected with it 
which throws a curious light upon 
the psychology of our hyphenated 
Americans. 

It happens that my wife has been 
beguiling a period of ill health by 
writing sonnets; and incidentally in- 
dulging a weakness for a dangerous 
form of humor called irony. She 
brought me a sonnet aimed at the 
too-ardent defenders of German 
“Kultur”; and my comment was, 
“You had better give it an explana- 
tory title, otherwise you may find 
you have been taken seriously.” She 
answered, “You surely don’t mean 
that anyone would suppose I meant 
it!” I said that I was sure the aver- 
age pro-German would absorb it 
with no slightest suspicion of satire. 
The controversy we agreed to settle 


by a practical test. The poem was 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 








Challenge 


By Mrs. Upton Sinclair 
THE bugles call, and flame- 


lipped cannons roar, 

And England’s hosts are march- 
ing in the dawn,— 

A nation’s beardless youth, and 
dotards, hoar, 

With hearts athirst, like Eng- 
land’s heart, for gore! 


Oh, heart of England, rotting to 
the core!— 

That offers up your sons for sor- 
did Gain! 

Oh, beardless youth and dotards, 
—hapless spawn 

Of England’s lust for Power and 
wide Domain! 


Now mighty Germans tramp 
your foggy isle, 

To set it straight, its squalor, 
pride, and vice; 

And German ways, methodical 
and nice, 

Make order in your filthy styes! 
Forsooth, 

A people given up to Sloth and 
Guile, 

Arise through Germany to Light 
and Truth! 








offered without 


Fatherland, the pro-German organ 


comment to the 


in New York; and there came forth- 
with a letter from the editor thank- 
ing us cordially for the contribution. 

I ought to add, in fairness to my 
wife, that in telling this story I have 
had to overcome considerable re- 
luctance on her.part. She fears it is 
“unkind.” My answer is that the 
Germans -were hardly kind in Bel- 
gium, and in meeting their propa- 
ganda in America, we must use such 
weapons as we have. We see the 


Prussian caste-system trying to 
transplant itself to our soil, to win 
the sympathy of our democracy; and 
surely, if we meet it with nothing 
more than ridicule, we are well with- 
in our rights. If the first principle 
of Prussian “Kultur” is to be “me- 
thodical and nice,” the first principle 
of American “Kultur” is to keep a 
sense of humor. 


May the best “Kultur” win! 
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Austrian troopers guard- 
ing the entrance to Field 
Marshal von Hinden- 
burg’s headquarters in 
Russian Poland; the mod- 
est wooden sign at the 
right is all that discloses 
the presence nearby of 
Germany’s greatest war- 
rior. British “Tommies” 
firing at the Germans 
from their snow-covered 
trenches; this scene in- 
dicates, by suggestion, the 
discouraging monotony of 
modern trench warfare. 
Dismounted German Cav- 
alrymen shooting at a 
Russian aeroplane. British 
aviation officersin France; 
General Henderson, chief 
of the English Aviation 
division in France, giving 
orders to his staff. The 
General is shown, side 
view, in front of the rear 
wheel of the automobile. 



















































Pen and Inklings 4 


By OLIVER HERFORD 














SEEING NEW YORK 


Old Mr. Winter: Gosh! Call this a WINTER GARDEN? 
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Christ and Fifth Avenue 


By C. W. MILES 


This is the second installment of Mr. Miles’ narratwe of experiences during a few hard days in the 
ranks of New York’s unemployed. As the result of misfortune at sea, the author, an experienced 


journalist, found himself in New York without funds. 
churches on Fifth Avenue in search of assistance. 
said, “I have undertaken to narrate—not to intrepret.” 


A chance conversation directed him to the 
Before beginning his account of what he found, he 
Harper’s WEEKLY, 


therefore, presents Mr. 


Miles’ story in the hope that, although it is wholly narrative and personal, it will call out comment 
and response that will throw clear light on one of the really great problems of the day. 


T was during the singing of the hymn: 
“From every stormy wind that blows 
there is a safe, a calm re- 


treat; ’tis found beside the Mercy Seat” 


—— seas _— i — 


r ) oy 


GOOD FOR ONE i 


o 
| ONE CENT MEALS! 


AT ANY OF THE id 
NEW YORK AND eRCOKLYN 


: St. Andrew’s Coffee ee Sands 


L | i oe oe Oe io stad 


that I entered the chapel of the Presby- 
terian church on Fifth Avenue at the 
corner of Fifty-fifth street, at the com- 
mencement of the regular Wednesday 
evening service. Between four and five 
hundred people were present. The 
greater part of the congregation was 
composed of women, though 

there was a fair sprinkling of j 
men. They were all well | 
dressed and patently not op- | 
pressed with much of the 
worldly trials that are the first 
influences toward spiritual un- 





2 Permit me, to refer to you a 
easiness. CG ¥ey DZ tf 

The singing was hearty and bo o~ee a Fh Cela n e ae one ass 
full of good spirit. If only all residing at ...#p-.2 2 AIRE MAL YEL 


the churches would make that 
their first object in worship— 
good singing, they might help 
many a dejected man. 

Standing at a desk in the 
midst of his congregation who 
were arranged in a semicircle across the 
length of the chapel, was Dr. John 
Henry Jowett, M.A., D.D., a rugged- 
faced man with something of the lion 
about him and withal the gentlest, kind- 
est eyes. Behind the reverend doctor 
stood his assistant, Dr. Palmer, , 
who was singing as heartily as 
a& new convert in a revival | 
meeting. Dr. Jowett read a | 
portion of scripture and Dr. | 
Palmer took part in prayer. 

The minister, at the intro- 
duction of his sermon, explained 
that this was a special prepara- 
tory service for the following 
Sunday's communion ceremony. 
It was meet that they should 
prepare their minds and spirits 
for the solemnity of that ser- 
vice, he said, and he purposed 
talking about the Enemy they 
had to combat every day inside‘and out- 
side the church. 

The text was taken from Revelations 
XII: ii, “And they overcame him be- 
cause of the blood of the Lamb. . .” 
It was a personal sermon, obviously in- 
tended directly for the training of the 
preacher’s own charges; but there was 





whose case 


one particularly striking passage in the 
discourse, striking to me, perhaps, be- 
cause of my experiences of a few days. 
Dealing with the meaning of the word 
devil—the enemy—Dr. Jowett said that 
the original word meant: “To throw 
across, to hint, to entice, to divert.” 
That was the meaning of the word devil, 
a definition which may be easily under- 
stood by translating into the vernacular 
“Passing the buck.” 

Dr. Jowett said the devil was worked 
much harder in the church than he was 
outside and that his work was slow and 
insidious and crafty. The sermon was a 
masterpiece of logical expounding of the 
Christian belief. 

At the end of the service, my turn 
came. 

Numbers of the congregation gathered 
round the preacher as soon as he came 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATICN 


FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
105 EAST 22n0 Srnets. Cc 
Gentlemen: 


RNER 41th AVENUE. 


would seem to merit the attention ef the 
st ssociation. f i 


11087 - Pork ty LEE 


“Here, come and sit down” said the 
doctor excusing himself to two other 
men who did not seem to like the pre- 
cedence that was being given my case. 





any further partic- 


Before enquiring 
ulars Dr. Jewett apologized for the late- 
ness of the hour which made it impos- 
sible for anything to be done that night 
and then proceeded to examine me on 
these lines: 

“What kind of work do you 


want?” 

“Anything.” 

“Yes. But what can you 
do?” 


“T can do all sorts of things; 
drive a horse, run an elevator, 
wash dishes or keep books.” 
“Versatile to say the least; 
but have you nothing that you 
| specialize in?” 

“Yes. I am a_newspaper- 
man.” 

“Oh, that makes it difficult 
but I think I have an idea. 








down from his pulpit. There was much 
shaking hands and pleasant, intimate 
talk. In the midst of it, Dr. Jowett 
turned to me and asked if I wanted any- 
thing. I was willing to wait until the 
family greetings were over, but while 


I can give you some _let- 
ters to some friends of mine who are 
editors and who may have something to 
do and if not we can try another plan. 
Now where shall I send these letters 
to?” 

I hesitated, and, after a pause, he 
broke in with, 





We refer those applying for food or ‘rent or 
clothing or employment or other assistance to the 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR, Second -floor, 
United Charities Building, 1o5 East 22nd Street, 
corner of 4th Avenue. 

Wherever actual need exists the Association 
undertakes to give prompt and adequate relief. 





many were still trying to get to their 
minister, Dr. Jowett drew me aside, 
gripped my hand with a welcome to the 
church and gave me an overlooking that 
told me that I must really have looked 
like a regular “down and out.” 

I had begun to say that I wanted 
work. 


ste, 


“Why! You must have a 
place to sleep. Are you sure 
vou have a bed for tonight, be- 
cause if not ae 

Before I had time to think 
that he was going to give me 
another admission to the Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House, the doc- 
tor had thrust his hand into his 
pocket and he might have been 
about to offer assistance from 
his own treasury. But I in- 
terrupted the action with the 
assurance that I was pretty cer- 
tain that I would have a bed; 
only I did not know where I would be 
on the morrow. He wanted my word 
that I would be all right for the night 
and then told me that I could come to 
the church at noon the next day and get 
the letters from Dr. Palmer, to whom he 
then introduced me. 

The following day 








aii 


I got my letters 
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from Dr. Palmer and incidentally had a 
long chat with him about the ways in 
which the ministers are frequently “held 
up” by professional beggars who live by 
their wits on others’ charity. 

I came away with hope that after all, 
even on Fifth Avenue, there were some 
priests who were teaching not merely 
for hire. 


DID not present my letters immedi- 

ately. My interest in Fifth Avenue 
was increasing. I was standing between 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets 
on Fourth Avenue the following day, 
when I saw a woman enter a lavishly 
upholstered motor car which stood out- 
side Calvary church. The woman had 
come from the church so that it would 
appear that Calvary was also: blessed 
with a motored congregation, who came 
there during the week for “rest, medita- 
tion and prayer” as the signs have it 
outside most of the churches. 

Despite the fact that I was looking 
very seedy I had so accustomed myself 
to the gaze of pitying people that I was 
able to walk boldly into any church in 
the city. The only gaze I met in Cal- 
vary church was that of a floor-scrub- 
bing woman who had risen to watch the 
fine lady leave the sacred house. It was 
too dark to distinguish for a moment 
two other people who were seated some 
distance down the aisle pondering ap- 
parently the beautiful transparency over 
the: chancel. 

There was no one to give any infor- 
mation and the woman informed me that 
no one was allowed to give anybody the 
minister’s address; but outside the door 
was the usual notice board with this free 
information: Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, 
106 East Twenty-second street. 

This address I found to be the Parish 
House and on inquiring for Dr. Sedg- 
wick, I was told it was impossible to see 
him except by appointment. Moreover 
he was not in the Parish House and his 
address was not to be given. But a 
kindly foreign-speaking man who was 
sitting in the hall vouchsafed me the in- 
formation that Dr. Sedgwick lived at 
103 East Twenty-first street, so thither 
I went, only to find that the reverend 
doctor “had a conference” and could see 
nobody. 

The next day I went again to Dr. 
Sedgwick’s house. The maid said he was 
at a meeting. In answer to further in- 
quiries she said he would be at lunch at 
one and then he would be out in the 
afternoon and he would be busy in the 
evening and “couldn’t see anyone 
today.” 

The following day I was cleaned up a 
little and did not look as if I were there 
asking for bread on the chance of getting 
a stone. The maid said the doctor was 
at home but could see me only by ap- 
pointment. I declared it was a matter 
of urgency, and then came this answer: 

“Dr. Sedgwick doesn’t see people. All 
he does is preach.” 

All that my plea of urgency could ef- 
fect was to bring forth the advice that if 


I wanted anything I should go to the 
Parish House where the clergy would 
attend to me. 

And then of course it was the Brick 
church all over again only without any 
place to be directed to. 


OF all the protestant churches between 

Fifty-ninth street and the south end 
of Fifth Avenue which I visited the 
one that I visited most frequently 
and with the least results was the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas. 

The notice board that adorns the out- 
side of this house of God tells the world 
that passes by that the minister is the 
Rev. Malcolm James McLeod and that 
the assistant is the Rev. Arthur Fred- 
erick Mabon. In vain had I asked for 
Dr. McLeod although strangers who read 
the painted sign outside would have 
learned that they were welcome—in cap- 
ital letters. Day after day I had re- 
turned to this church and waited for the 
preacher or preachers to see me between 
12 and 12.30, midday, which I was told 
was the time set for seeing strangers. 
That half hour is apparently set aside for 
that purpose every day except Satur- 
days. And on Wednesdays I was told 
the minister would be able to see me be- 
tween the hours of three and five. Yet 
every time I was told they were too 
busy. 

So one Thursday morning I arrived 
at the church before twelve o’clock. I 
was told by the janitor—it always seems 
to be the janitor that a stranger sees in 
the very wealthy churches—that Dr. 
McLeod was out of town but that the 
assistant was there. I intimated that I 
would like to see Mr. Mabon. 

For some minutes I sat in a pew and 
had time to note the artistic beauty of 
the building, its soothing atmosphere 
and its architectural richness. Then came 
back my friend the janitor. 

“Mr. Mabon can’t see you today,” he 
said. “He has someone with him now 
and he won’t be free for some time.” 

I said I would wait till he was free but 
was told that that would be useless. I 
pleaded that my case was urgent and the 
janitor went again to a room behind the 
pulpit. In half a minute he returned and 
this is what he said: 

“Mr. Mabon says he has to preach on 
Sunday and if he saw everybody who 
came here he would never have time to 
prepare his sermons.” 

There was an air of finality about that 
so I rose to go. 

Then came this from the janitor: 

“It’s no use your waiting for him. 
He can’t see anybody else this week.” 


OMING out of the church I was re- 
minded of the poet’s idea of the use- 
ful life: “The end of life is not a thought 
but an action; be that thought the no- 
blest.” And it dawned about me that the 
modern church is more a thought than 
it is an act. 
Another church where I encountered 
obstacles in an attempt to see the min- 
ister was the Old First Presbyterian 


church at Fifth Avenue and Eleventh 
street. This church is under the pastor- 
ate of Dr. Howard Duffield but every 
time I called there I was told that the 
pastor was ill or out of town and I was 
unable to see him at all or any of his 
assistants so that I must perforce pass 
by the Old First Presbyterian church 
and go on to the Church of the Ascen- 
sion on the same side of the street and 
one block to the south. 

The first time I called at the house 
of the minister of this church—Dr. 
Percy Stickney Grant—I was told that 
the doctor was ill and it would be im- 
possible for him to see anyone for some 
days. I was directed to the Parish 
House round the corner. There I was 
to ask for Mr. Lynch. I think that was 
the name I was given but each time I 
went there I could not find Mr. Lynch 
for whom I asked both as Mr. Lynch and 
as the assistant minister. 

Then one day later, I met at the door 
of Dr. Grant’s house a Polish sailor 
who was asking help. The butler at the 
door talked kindly to the sailor and gave 
him two tickets for meals and another 
ticket for a bed I think. When my turn 
came I told the butler that I still wanted 
to see Dr. Grant. 

This is what the butler said: 

“If it’s help you want I may be able 
to do something for you.” 

He then turned to a table behind the 
door and produced tickets like those he 
had given the Pole. “If you are at the 
end of your tether,” he said, “these at 
least will give you a meal but this will 
probably find you something to do and 
earn a decent living.” 

Then he wrote out a third ticket—a 
slip of paper with my address on it— 
and gave it to me to take to the United 
Charities Building. The slip recommend- 
ed me as a workman to someone 
there. 

But before leaving Dr. Grant I feel I 
ought to recount the conversation I had 
with the butler. He assured me that if 
Dr. Grant was not ill he would surely 
see me and do all in his power to help 
me. 

“T came to him out of work,” said the 
butler, “and although I don’t suppose he 
really wanted a butler, he gave me this 
job and treats me like a prince. He’s 
made of the right stuff is Dr. Grant and 
it’s a pity you can’t see him. But come 
again when you can only go to that place 
and see what they can do for you. Our 
big trouble is to distinguish between the 
bums who come to get a cheap feed and 
those who are really in need of help. I 
believe you will have no difficulty in get- 
ting something to do at once.” 

That was encouraging and had those 
words been spoken to me when first I 
began my visits to the churches I should 
probably never have gone any further. 

I did not go to the address indicated 
on the slip given me by Dr. Grant’s 
butler. For on the following day cir- 
cumstances were altered through an in- 
terview which I shall recount in the en- 
suing papers. 


Next week Mr. Miles will tell of a visit to St. Thomas’s. 
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Some of the Gothic columns, capitols, and arches, which are to enclose The Cloister Garden—not yet completed 


Planting Beauty 


N the southern slope of the hill 

where only a stone boulder and a 

bronze tablet mark the site of Fort 
Washington, New York, George Grey 
Barnard has built another and much 
finer monument to the past. It is a 
Gothic museum that the builder calls 
The Cloisters. 

As one walks along Fort Washington 
Avenue, his pace quickens unconsciously 
as he first sees ahead of him the queer, 
austere brick building with low pitched 
roof, gargoyles sticking from the eaves, 
vast skylight and one stained glass win- 
dow near the top. 

A low stone wall separates the grounds 
of The Cloisters from the roadway. 
Along the northern edge of the property 
a brick wall shuts out of view apartment 
houses and the Harlem River below. In 
this wall are five bas reliefs—really Sta- 
tions of the Cross from some fifteenth 
century church in Europe. 

This is one of the smallest museums 
that we have, but perhaps no other is 
so much the work and spirit of one man, 
This is not a mere transplanting of col- 
umns, statues and fragments of art from 
places of decaying usefulness to a prim 
and ordered storehouse, with each ex- 
hibit roped off and catalogued. Mr. 
Barnard’s Gothic collection is appro- 
priately displayed in a building adapted 
to the collection and preserving an at- 
mosphere of its own time. And more, 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


in the mind of the builder there was an 
architectural message to this country. 
We can copy the Gothic but we cannot 
do it over. The Cloisters were built to 
give an understanding of the design and 
craftsmanship of another age. These 
we must understand before we can find 
our own means of expression. 

Once inside the museum, all idea of 
viewing a collection is dissipated. There 
is an atmosphere of religion and the visi- 
tor finds himself thinking constantly in 
terms of the old world cathedrals. It 
does not seem possible that between the 


.back of the building and Broadway there 


is only a rocky hillside. 

On three sides of the interior there 
are aisles separated from the centre by 
the double Gothic columns. These sup- 
port graceful arches which in turn sup- 
port a gallery above. In the very cen- 
tre of the building are some fragments 
from a thirteenth century tomb. There 
is a full length figure of a crusader in 
armor. Set in the base are some heraldic 
devices, probably not his own, though 
found in a wheat field near him. 

The collection covers a wide range. To 
describe or even enumerate the different 
objects here is impossible. There are 
slender shafts of stone from the time 
of Charlemagne, a carved oak pulpit, 
two battered oak doors that were fash- 
ioned in the twelfth century, choir stalls, 
paintings, iron work, a mural tomb, a 


thirteenth century fresco, showing the 
Resurrection of Christ, a chapel devoted 
to St. Dennis, containing a wooden 
statue of that bishop attended by two 
angels, also carrying their heads in their 
hands, stained glass windows, and an 
altar of magnificent proportions, with 
Gothic embroideries. 

The story of the assembling of this 
collection is an interesting one. The 
French peasants, during the Revolution, 
despoiled old churches of many of these 
treasures because they could be used 
about their farms. Perhaps more inter- 
esting than the others and equally typical 
is that legend of the finding of the two 
Virgins. Mr. Barnard saw them in a 
farm yard in France. He offered a price. 
The farmer was reluctant to part with 
the figures. His wife, appealed to, 
vouched that they were lucky and that 
the hens might stop laying. Still—Would 
the stranger pay twice the sum? Mr. 
Barnard refused, but one Saturday soon 
after, they were brought to his studio 
on the top of a load of vegetables. Now 
they stand on either side of the main 
entrance to The Cloisters. 

Mr. Barnard’s service to architecture 
and sculpture in this country is not a 
small one. It is to be hoped that the pure 
Gothic of The Cloisters will prevent the 
continued building of near-Gothic 
churches and structures in this country. 
There are enough now. 
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Unlike the Lily 


John Dent is all smiles—it’s a boy. 
He also made a top of himself, went 
out on the porch, stood on his head, 
then called to his wife to send his boy 
out to spin him. 

—The Coolleemee (N. C.) Journal. 


Tact 


At the ripe age of eighty-eight Mr. 
William Lonson Coloy, a native and 
lifetimes resident of Westport, passed 
away on Sunday evening. 
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Where Did He Tear Them 


In trying out the new sleighs on the 
toboggan of the Green Bay Motor Boat 
club an accident occurred yesterday af- 
ternoon at about 5 o’clock. Elmer 
Frisque in making the trial slide with 
two companions tore his clothing in a 
turn over near the end of the course. 

—Green Bay (Wis.) Gazette. 


Feminism in a Nutshell 


The Ladies’ Aid Society met with Mrs. 





This removal of one of 
our most honored citizens 
calls for cordial recogni- 





Something Grand 


A feather from the wing of the angel 
of love was dropped into the lap of 
motherhood at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Wolz January 20. Dr. 
Howell reports mother and son and 
father in first class condition. 

—The Ellis (Kans.) Review-Herald. 


The Village Cut-up Abroad 


The report cames in that B. B. Porter, 
prominent and efficient barber of Pick- 
ens, was seen near Keo- 





When You Have the Grip 


wee river Sunday sup- 





tion. 
—The Westport (Conn.) 
Herald. 


Her Handicap 


Like many of the poor- 
er peasants of the old 
countries she started up- 
on the journey of life very 
young. 

—The Hebron (Ind.) 
News. 


Bringing Shake- 
speare Up to Date 


Members of the Shake- 
speare club spent a most 
enjoyable day in South 
Bend at the home of Mrs. 
L. M. Jones. A_ well 
written article on parcel 
post was read. 

—Niles (Mich) Sun. 
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posedly on important 

business 

—The Pickens (8S. C.) 
Sentinel. 


Millenium Pies 


Eat one of our famous 
pies and you will never 
eat anything else. The 
Gem. 

—Adv. in the Georgetown 

(Ohio) News-Democrat. 


Man’s Second-Best 
Friend 


Pity the poor doctors 
who have become ac- 
customed to the speed, 
the luxury and the ease of 
automobiles only to have 
to go back to slow, plod- 
ding horses in the worst 
weather of- winter, often 
driving day and _ night. 
Next to a dog, the family 
doctor is about the most 
faithful friend to man. 


TheWa oO theWorld AP TH —The Wathena (Kans.) 

ry of AN Times. 
A Sedgwick laundress 

works from 5 in the morn- A Morning Offerin g 

ing until 9 at night to St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 

support her family, and “I'm through with 


yet the women who patronize her roar 
when she charges them 5 cents too much. 
They would weep over her case if they 
should run across it in a story book. 

—Sedgwick (Kans.) Pantagraph. 


Democratic Hostess 


Mrs. John W. Kern, who is at home 
from Washington for a few weeks, has 
an attractive tea table each Monday. 
Mrs. Kern does her own serving, after 
the maid brings in the teapot. 

—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 


Versatile Butcher 


OUR customers to know that we can 
take care of any wedding, light auto re- 
pairs, &c. URA BUTCHER. 

—Adv. in the Athens (Ohio.) 
Messenger, 
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McCorrison last week. Topic for dis- 
cussion was “How can we make our hus- 
bands happier and at the same time get 
more work and pin money out of them?” 

—The Rockland (Maine) Opinion. 


Burning the Candle at Both 
Ends---and in the Middle 


J. C. Vilas, president of the National 
Park bank, went to Big Timber Mon- 
day afternoon to attend the funeral of 
Ben O. Forsyth, aged 7, who died at 
his home near Big Timber. Mr. For- 
syth was owner of 11,000 acres of land 
and very well known to the people of 
Park and Sweet Grass county. He once 
served as state representative from 
Sweet Grass county. He died Friday 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and leaves 
two boys and two girls. 

—The Livingston (Mont.) Post. 


drink forever,” declared a well dressed 
stranger in the Universalist church Sun- 
day morning, as he walked to the pulpit 
and handed a pint bottle of whisky to 
Rev. Frank Moulton, who had just com- 
pleted his morning discourse. It was 
an unusual scene. According to reports 
the good intent of the morning was 
drowned during the afternoon. 
—Ft. Plain (N. Y.) 
Free Press. 


Married, but Hair Still O. K. 


Nels Johnston called at our office 
Tuesday afternoon and we couldn’t tell 
by his looks that he had been married 
more than five years. He seems to have 
just as.much hair left on his head as he 
ever had. 

—The Hay Springs (Neb.) 
News. 
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The Last of the Indoor Games 


By HERBERT REED 





HE selection of an _ all- 

Eastern collegiate hockey 

team is perhaps a most 
fitting farewell to the winter 
sport season. By the time these 
lines appear the amateur track 
teams, baseball teams, and crews 
will be afield and afloat. After 
all the season on the ice cannot 
be dismissed any year without 
taking stock of the lessons to be 
learned in both the strategy and 
tactics of one of the fastest, most 
skillful games ever invented. As 
in football and other team games 
most followers of hockey have 
come to the belief that seven 
men (seven of course applying 
to hockey) can work together 
better than six average men and 
astar, It is for that reason that 
the selection of a representative 
team is really quite difficult. 
Simply picking the most brilliant 
men in the college league does 
not necessarily promise such a 
team as the all-Eastern seven 
ought to be. There is a natural 
temptation to select the Har- 
vard, Yale, or the Dartmouth 
team just as it stands. Prob- 





ALL-EASTERN COLLEGE HOCKEY TEAM 





Forwards 
Sweney, Yale. 
Wanamaker, Dartmouth. 
Phillips, Harvard. 


Centre 
Peacock, Princeton. 


Defense 
Herron, Yale. 
Hill, Cornell. 


Goal 
Donahoe, Dartmouth. 


Substitutes 
Forwards—Burgess, Yale; Tuck, Dart- 
mouth; Cutler, Williams. 
Defense—J. Humphreys, Princeton; 
Morgan, Harvard; Chaflin, Har- 
vard; Murchie, Dartmouth. 
Goal—Wylde, Harvard; York, Yale. 


Coaches 


Howard, Yale; Winsor, Harvard. 


Goal Tenders Aplenty 


This has been a remarkably 
good season for men playing 
goal. Wylde of Harvard, York 
of Yale, Donahoe of Dartmouth, 
are among the best. The Dart- 
mouth man, I think, is a shade 
the best of the lot. His work 
was done in the very important 
games with Yale and Harvard. 
He is a man who is very easy 
in action and not afraid to come 
out of his cage and turn the play 
quickly right or left in moments 
of stress. 


Last of the Indoor Season 


The intercollegiate athletic 
association is to be congratulated 
upon the success of its recent 
meet held at Madison Square 
Garden. Another such meet 
will be held in the first week in 
March next year. It was to be 
expected that there would be 
certain crudities in handling such 
a crowded event, and it was un- 
fortunate that some of the races 
were rather one-sided. The fact 








ably any one of these teams 
could defeat a picked collegiate 
seven, 


Kingpins of the Game 


In selecting an all-collegiate team I 
have disregarded the actual playing posi- 
tions save in the case of centre and goal; 
the kingpins of attack and defense. Both 
wings and the rover have been consid- 
ered as forwards devoted primarily to 
the attack, while point and cover point 
are treated as the first line of defense, 
since under the prevailing modern gen- 
eralship the positions are practically in- 
terchangeable. Both Tom Howard at 
Yale and Winsor at Harvard teach the 
parallel defense, which I think is the 
only correct defense, be the rink large 
or small. 


Skating Chief Factor 


Primarily, in picking the very best 
men one looks first for expert skaters 
and in the second place for able handlers 
of the hockey stick. In both respects 
hitherto the Canadians have had the ad- 
vantage of most of the American hockey 
teams. In recent years, however, there 
has been so much emphasis placed upon 
skating in many of the best schoo!s that 
part of the old advantage of the men 
from the Dominion has disappeared. It 
remained only for the coaches to take 
in hand men who could skate well and 
teach them the best kind of stick work. 
Both Winsor and Howard have proved 
that they could teach the extremely 
clever handling of the sticks that has 
made teams from across the border so 
popular. There has been, I think, 
cleverer and more “chance-taking” 


shooting for goal than ever before in 
the history of the college teams. 


Picking the Forwards 


Just this aggressive quality—good 
stick work and hard shooting—accounts 
for the selection of Sweney of Yale, 
Wanamaker of Dartmouth and Phillips 
of Harvard on the forward line. This, 
of course, takes in the position of rover, 
All these men are dangerous from any 
spot anywhere near the middle of the 
rink. Further, any one of these men 
probably could fill very handily the 
position of centre, awarded on this team 
to Peacock, of Princeton. The Tiger 
captain was not moved up into the for- 
ward line until late in the season, more’s 
the pity, albeit I think that he is one of 
the best forwards who has played the 
game in recent years. Like Ellis of the 
St. Nicholas team, he is a small but 
aggressive individual who is a natural 
rallying point. I really think that in 
this particular kingpin position a small 
man is more useful than a big one. 


Stars of the Defense 


We come now to the defense. What 
we want in these men above all other 
things is steadiness, and for that reason 
I have picked Herron of Yale and Hill 
of Cornell. Not much has been heard 
of Hill this year because he played on 
a team that was beaten when it took 
the ice. I have selected him largely on 
the recommendation of men closely in 
touch with the St. Nicholas Club who 
seem to believe that he is one of the 
best men seen in a long time in the first 
line of defense on any college hockey team. 


remains, however, that this meet, 
held on a snowy night, held the interest 
from start to finish of something like 
three thousand real lovers of track and 
field sports. 


Caldwell’s Clever Running 


David S. Caldwell, the former Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College runner, 
has improved mightily since he came un- 
der the tutelage of Jack Moakley, the 
Cornell trainer. Caldwell began his ath- 
letic career with a natural burst of speed 
and the courage of a football player. 
He never did himself full justice while 
in the Massachusetts college because he 
never knew just when to put on his 
burst of speed. He had all the gifts 
that a runner of the first class needs, 
but did not know how to use them. It 
was Moakley who taught him how to 
judge pace. Even before he had been 
properly coached Caldwell was a dis- 
turbing element in the Olympic tryouts 
at Boston. He knew no more when to 
run than he knew how to run. The New 
Englander is no longer an under-grad- 
uate, but is now a member of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, which has 
made such heavy inroads upon the 
records of the leading New York 
clubs. 

Caldwell’s best race probably was the 
one he ran in Madison Square Garden in 
the thousand yards, in which he defeat- 
ed Abel Kiviat, probably one of the best 
runners who ever wore a spiked shoe. 
Throughout the race Caldwell kept him- 
self well in hand and was careful not to 
be carried out to the front by pace- 
makers who were more interested in his 
defeat than in their own chances of vic- 
tory. 
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OST respectfully do I send you the enclosed exhibit of headlines on advertisements printed in moving 


picture trade magazines to solicit the buying of films by theatre owners. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


It might seem to some people that these films would harm the minds of children and weak grownups. 
But I suppose the poor film makers must dispose of their wares some w ay—and why not in this manner? 
I believe, nevertheless, that there are some things worse than patent medicines, say morbidly sensational, 


criminal, yellow movies. If there is anything intellectual, poetical, spiritual, uplifting or educational in the 


films described by the enclosed headlines it would be an odd element among the mass of crime and viciousness. 


Yours truly, 


Frank M. WILTERMOOD. 
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“Drug Doctors” and the" Medical Trust” 


HERE is no civilized country in the 
world as reckless of its health as 
the United States. Almost anyone 

is deemed good enough to take a chance 
at it, either with knife, knuckles or pois- 
onous nostrum. We consume more 
patent medicines than any people on 
the globe, we have as many medical 
schools as all the other nations com- 
bined, and more doctors. The gullets 
and bodies of live stock are guarded 
against fakes and fakers, but the human 
being is fair prey for anyone with a 
frock coat, a street stand, or money 
enough to buy a diploma or advertising 
space in a newspaper. 

In the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, a principal American industry 
was the manufacture of physicians. So- 
called “medical schools” sprang up like 
mushrooms, and “doctors” came rolling 
out of them like comic supplements from 
a cylinder press. By 1904, there were 
exactly one hundred and sixty-two of 
these schools in more or less prosperous 
existence, and sign painters were hard 
put to it to supply the necessary 
“shingles.” This number, by the way, 
took no account of the “drugless heal- 
ers,” for the production of which there 
were fifteen or twenty separate insti- 
tutions. 

From 1900 to 1906, each year saw an 
output of not less than five thousand 
persons entitled to practice the healing 
art. Since many of the “colleges” were 
nothing more or less than “diploma 
mills,” the, fact that we are alive today 
is as conclusive a test of a country’s vi- 
tality as could be imagined. Lack of 
proper educational standards, labora- 
tories and clinical facilities in many in- 
stances resulted in the turning loose upon 
the public of hundreds of half-baked 
doctors who should not have been per- 
mitted to treat an ailing snake. 

As a fine example of the “diploma 
mill,” the flock of schools managed by 
one J. Armstrong may be mentioned. At 
one time or another during his stay in 
Chicago, “Doc” Armstrong operated the 
Illinois Health University, the Inde- 
pendent Medical College, the Metropoli- 
tan Medical College and the Scientifié 
Medical College, any one of which would 
turn out a diploma while the applicant 
waited. To be sure, Armstrong’s work 
was so crude that the authorities closed 


‘each of his institutions up one after the 


other, but the grim fact remains that his 
“graduates” were never gathered up and 
conducted into a lethal chamber. 

Then, too, there was the good old 
Gate City Medical College of Texarkana, 
Texas, in which the faculty consisted of 
an eminent Spencerian artist able to turn 
out one diploma an hour. Its “dean,” a 
Dr. J. W. Decker, was sentenced to fif- 
teen months’ imprisonment in 1911, but 
there were some fat preceeding years dur- 
ing which “graduates” flew out of the 
instutition like yellow fever mosquitoes. 

Those were the “palmy days.” The 
year 1906 marked the zenith of the 
“diploma mill,” and since then the spirit 
of reform has rested heavily and killing- 


By GEORGE CREEL 


ly on the industry. There is this to say 
of the medical profession—reform came 
from within, not from without! The 
exposure of fraud, the erection of higher 
standards, the enactment of protective 
laws—every one of these betterments 
has had its inception in the courage and 
public spirit of honest, self-respecting 
doctors who resented stains upon their 
calling. 4 

As a result of the articles on the 
patent medicine evil that have been ap- 
pearing in Harper’s WEEKLY, scores of 
letters have been received in denuncia- 
tion of what the writers termed “the 
medical trust.” 

“Why don’t you say something about 
the pill doctors?” is a question that has 
been asked most constantly. The an- 
swer to this is that no layman could pos- 
sibly say more about the “pill doctors” 
than they have said about themselves. 
There has not been a day during the 
last ten years in which the medical pro- 
fession has not been trying to cleanse 
itself of unworthiness, and the fight for 
higher standards that has been made 
from within is one that might be copied 
with profit by every other group in the 
United States, professional or industrial. 

It was in 1900 that the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, under the 
fearless editorship of Dr. George H. 
Simmons, commenced to “clean house.” 
An investigation was made of the 162 
medical schools and colleges in existence, 
and as a result of the shameful condi- 
tions exposed, the Association created a 
Council on Medical Education in 1904. 
A first report was made in 1907, a sec- 
ond in 1910, a third in 1914, and as a 
result of the campaign, eighty-five in- 
stitutions have passed out of existence. 
Others have started, to be sure, but 
along higher lines, yet the number of 
medical colleges in the United States 
today is only 101. 


HERE has been the same steady de- 

cease in graduates, the number being 
3594 in 1914 as opposed to 5747 in 1904. 
In 1904, too, the medical college attend- 
ance was 28,142 as compared with 
16,502 in 1914. The greatest change, 
however, has come in the matter of edu- 
cational qualifications. 

One of the first great achievements of 
the Council on Medical Education was 
the declaration of what was termed an 
‘ideal standard.” This included the 
completion of a four-year high school 
course, a collegiate year devoted to 
physics, chemistry and biology, and a 
four-year course in an approved medi- 
cal college, each session to consist of at 
least 30 weeks of actual work, exclusive 
of holidays, and a fifth year to be spent 
by the student as an interne in some ap- 
proved hospital. 

The “ideal standard” of 1905 is today 
the average standard, for eighty-five col- 
leges have adopted these requirements, 
and the remaining sixteen are advancing 
steadily to the heights. To measure the 
extent of this advance, let is be borne 
in mind that prior to 1900 there were 


only two medical schools which required 
any preliminary educational training 
beyond a high school course, and in the 
majority of cases, even the high school 
course could be “got around’ without 
much trouble. 

There remains much to do, as a mat- 
ter of course. The number of medical 
schools is still too great, but pressure is 
being exerted to effect mergers in vari- 
ous cities, while the white light of pub- 
licity is kept playing constantly on the 
twenty colleges that persist in remain- 
ing below par. 


T is also largely due to the medical 

profession that we have the Harrison 
Act, providing for national control of 
traffic in narcotic drugs, which went into 
effect March 1. There is no question 
that many physicians have been notably 
careless in the past on the matter of pre- 
scribing habit-forming drugs to their 
patients, also that there have been those 
who made a practice of furnishing ad- 
dicts with such prescriptions. 

Under the provisions of the Harrison 
Act, physicians will henceforth be re- 
quired to keep a record of all drugs dis- 
pensed or distributed, showing the 
amount, the date and the name and ad- 
dress of the patient. By this means 
the federal authorities will be able to 
keep careful watch over the profession, 
for these records must be kept on file 
for proper inspection. 

Of a certainty, there can be no quar- 
rel with the efforts of the medical pro- 
fession to put its house in order. Even 
in the matter of those half-baked phy- 
sicians who have been loosed on society 
by the diploma mills of the past, there 
is a movement for betterment. A plan 
is being urged strenuously and intelli- 
gently for the establishment of post- 
graduate courses in the various larger 
cities, not only for the development of 
the less than prepared, but also that 
physicians of proper original equipment 
may be brought into touch with the new- 
est and best in thought and discovery. 

This can be done by some centralized 
municipal control of the hospitals and 
dispensaries that will permit the de- 
velopment of a unified post-graduate 
course based on organized facilities. This 
plan, rather than any larger know'edge 
or superior skill, is the reason why Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Paris are such Meccas 
for the ambitious surgeons and physicians 
of the world. When it is brought into 
play in the United States, these pilgrim- 
ages will not be necessary, nor will there 
be excuse for the persistence of ignorant 
or out-of-date practitioners. 

Many reforms have also been worked 
in the various states. Under the influ- 
ence of this progressivist spirit in the 
medical profession itself, state licensing 
boards have been compelled to throw off 
much of their old inefficiency, and are 
adopting advanced standards. In the 
following states no physician may be 
licensed who has not had the four high 
school years, one collegiate year, and the 
four medical school years; Connecticut, 
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Arkansas, Louisiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Utah, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
Rhode Island and California. Two years 
of preliminary collegiate work are re- 
quired in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, South Dakota 
and Alabama. 

The principle of the whole thing, how- 
ever, is wrong. An all-important matter 
like the public health should not have 
its responsibilities scattered and divided 
into forty-nine warring parts. There 
are, today, exactly sixty-two state bodies 
having to do with the medical problem, 
not to mention countless municipal 
agencies, and hardly any two of them 
agree on a law or a policy. 

Anyone can open a medical school, 
and even though the state in which it is 
located may eventually close it up, the 
“graduates” remain to plague. The 
absurd situation exists that some states 
permit the continuance of schools even 
while refusing to recognize the graduates 
as properly qualified to practice the 
healing art. This raw output, essential- 


ly dangerous, merely hops across the 
state line, and commences a_ prac- 
tice that their own commonwealth for- 
bids. 

Practically no state regards the public 
health as a big fundamental importance 
that should be treated as a whole, but 
splits it up into “schools,” giving each 
“school” its own pet board. Even puni- 
tive laws are unlike, for when one state 
puts the ban upon some arrant rascal, 
it is the case that he can move into some 
other state and take up his swindling 
activities again without hindrance. 


ANOTHER difficult problem is “drug- 
less healing.” 

Illinois, for instance, refuses to let 
any physician practice his profession 
without a preliminary preparation that 
includes four years in a high school, a 
year of collegiate work in physics, chem- 
istry and biology, and four years in an 
approved medical college. Yet under 
the “drugless healing” exemption, men 
and women without larger education 
than the three R’s can take a corre- 
spondence course, and in six months re- 


ceive a diploma that entitles them to the 
rank of “doctor.” 

Doctor of Mechano-Therapy! Doctor 
of Chiropractic! Doctor of Neurology! 
Doctor of Opthalmology! All without 
an examination of any kind! Surely 
Christian Scientists and osteopaths, 
whose efforts to secure opportunity for 
themselves has helped to open the 
door for this inrush of quacks 
and quackery, should feel it peculiarly 
their duty to undertake the work of re- 
form. The American Medical Associa- 
tion and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges have accepted their 
responsibilities, and the extinction of 85 
institutions, either inadequate or fraudu- 
lent, is a proof of the manner in which it 
is being discharged. 

The increasing manufacture of “doc- 
tors” by medium of six months’ cor- 
respondence courses, the prices of which 
run as low as $50, is as great a menace 
to the public health as the patent medi- 
cine industry itself. The state guards 
cattle against malpractice—why, then, 
should not men, women and children 
receive equal consideration? 


In the next issue Mr. Creel will describe one of these miracle foundries that turn out “doctors” by the 
mail order plan, first come, first served, and his own experiences in the hands of one of the practitioners. 


Books and Men 


EN or fifteen years ago one began to 
read books by Joseph Conrad. The 
name was English enough, the 

books were in English, but so foreign 
were they in manner and often in idiom 
that they read like translations. There 
was often a clumsiness in the handling of 
the language, and this, together with the 
slow, deliberate manner of the story- 
teller, was at times exasperating. But 
having read Almayer’s Folly, The Out- 
cast of the Islands, Lord Jim, and the 
others that followed slowly, one could 
re-read them again and again. The thrill 
of the story never failed—the dramatic 
story that Conrad always has to tell, for 
he is one of the few writers who can be 
as melodramatic as life is. And his man- 
ner gained upon one with each reading— 
the power and authority of it, the knowl- 
edge and insight—and then one came to 
love his actual writing, his use of words, 
which indeed has steadily grown more 
able. In his later books his English is 
that of a native master. 

Perhaps there are many of us who 
don’t care about biographical details— 
who shun introductions and appreciative 
prefaces to books—and who would rather 
read what an author writes, and imagine 
from that what he is like, than be told. 
But even such persons will be seduced 
into reading the short sketch of Joseph 
Conrad which is placed (very cleverly) 
at the end of his latest book, A Set of 
Six (Doubleday, Page). 

We discover, then, that Conrad is a 
Pole, born Korzeniowski—that at the 
age of seventeen, never having been 
within sight of deep water, he determined 
to go to sea, and did so, shipping at 
Marseilles—that at the age of twenty he 
first touched English soil, speaking 


By NEITH BOYCE 


French fluently but not a word of Eng- 
lish—that sixteen years later, after con- 
tinuous service in the British Merchant 
Marine, he forsook the sea and came to 
land with an unfinished novel in his bag 
—that this novel was Almayer's Folly, 
published in 1895. The scenes of this 
and subsequent stories are laid in those 
places which he learned to know in his 
sixteen years of sea-wanderings—China, 
India, the Malay Archipelago, Sumatra, 
the Congo, the Red Sea, not to mention 
South America, Australia, Europe. This 
is all we know about Conrad and all we 
need to know, from outside sources. The 
puzzle of that alien English is solved, but 
we would have been just as well content 
if it hadn’t been. Whatever else we 
wanted to know about this fascinating 
writer we have found out from his own 
writings—and it is a good deal. 

A Set of Six contains a long story 
about a South American peasant fighter, 
a strong man, Gaspar Ruiz, and his love 
for a patrician Spanish woman. It is a 
thriller, and we would like to see the 
person whose heart doesn’t beat faster 
at the climax of that story, when Gaspar 
Ruiz has the fieldgun strapped to his 
back, and—but read it yourself. There 
is a story, too, about a man-killing ship, 
“The Brute”—and Conrad writing about 
the sea, sailors, ships, is an enchanting 
artist. The longest story of the six was 
formerly published by itself as A Point 
of Honor, and is here republished under 
the author’s own and better title, The 
Duel. 

The Duel is a story of the Napoleonic 
wars and is, says Mr. Conrad, “my only 
attempt, so far, at historical fiction; as 
earnest an attempt as if the work were 
ten times its size.” It is the story of a 


sixteen-years’ feud between two officers 
of the Emperor, in the course of which 
they meet some half-dozen times in per- 
sonal combat; it covers the whole 
Napoleonic era in time, and gives us an 
impression vivid, picturesque, full of 
color, of that “duel” between Napoleon 
and Europe. Two delightfully contrast- 
ed characters are the two officers; and 
General D’Hubert’s late-flowering ro- 
mance is a jewel of a story in itself; and 
the manner in which “the man who never 
loved the Emperor” finally downs his 
opponent gives the tale its delicious 
climax. 

But even to these stories we much 
prefer Conrad's last novel, Chance, pub- 
lished about a year ago. (Doubleday, 
Page). This story of the loves of Flora, 
“daughter of the convict De Barral,” 
and Captain Anthony the sailor, “son of 
the poet,” is an exciting one, and what 
could be more melodramatic than the 
old old situation—but handled so won- 
derfully here—of the two married but 
held apart by misunderstanding—or than 
De Barral’s attempt to murder the cap- 
tain, and his suicide? The whole story is 
marvelously told—and it is full of humor, 
and of poetry. And here we may find, 
too, Conrad’s philosophy about women 
and the results of some very keen ob- 
servation. In almost any page of the 
book the reader may come upon side- 
lights of the sort we are going to quote. 

“Yes, yes. Even dead. And now you 
are shocked. You see, you are such a 
chivalrous masculine beggar. But there 
is enough of the woman in my nature to 
free my judgment of women from 
glamorous reticency. And then, why 
should I upset myself? A woman is 
not necessarily either a doll or an angel 
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to me. She is a human being, very much 
like myself. And I have come across 
too many dead souls lying, so to speak, 
at the foot of high unscalable places for 
a merely possible dead body at the bot- 
tom of a quarry to strike my sincerity 
dumb . 

“T confess I went down flat, and while 
in that collapsed state I learned the true 
nature of Mrs. Fyne’s feminist doctrine. 
It was not political, it was not social. It 
was a knock-me-down doctrine—a prac- 
tical, individualistic doctrine. You 
would not thank me for expounding it 
to you at large. There must have been 
things not fit for a man to hear. But 
shortly, and as far as my bewilderment 
allowed me to grasp its naive atrocious- 
ness, it was something like this: that no 
consideration, no delicacy, no tenderness, 
no scruples, should stand in the way of 
a woman (who by the mere fact of her 
sex was the predestined victim of condi- 
tions created by men’s selfish passions, 
their vices and abominable tyranny) 
from taking the shortest cut toward se- 
curing for herself the easiest possible 
existence The salad of unprin- 
cipled notions she put into these girl 
friends’ heads! Good innocent creature, 
worthy wife, excellent mother (of the 
strict governess type) she was as guile- 
less of consequences as any determinist 
philosopher ever was . . . 

“As to honor—you know—it’s a very 
fine medieval inheritance which women 
never got hold of. It wasn’t theirs. 
Since it may be laid as a general prin- 
ciple that women always get what they 
want we must suppose they didn’t want 
it. In addition they are devoid of 
decency. I mean masculine decency. 
Cautiousness, too, is foreign to them—the 
heavy reasonable cautiousness which is 
our glory. And if they had it they would 
make of it a thing of passion, so that 
its own mother—I mean the mother of 
cautiousness—wouldn’t recognize it. 
Prudence with them is a matter of thrill 


like the rest of sublimary contrivances. 
‘Sensation at any cost,’ is their secret 
device. All the virtues are not enough 
for them; they want also all the crimes 
for their own. And why? Because in 
such completeness there is power—the 
kind of thrill they love most : 

“When a woman takes to any sort of 
unlawful man-trade there’s nothing tc 
beat her in the way of thoroughness. It’s 
true that you will find people who'll tell 
you that this terrific virulence in break- 
ing through all established things, is al- 
together the fault of men. Such people 
will ask you with a clever air why the 
servile wars were aiways the most fierce, 
desperate and atrocious of all wars. And 
you may make such answer as you can— 
even the eminently feminine one, if you 
choose, so typical of the woman’s literal 
mind—‘T dont see what this has to do 
with it!’ How many arguments have 
been knocked over (I won’t say knocked 
down) by these few words! For if we 
men try to put the spaciousness of all 
experiences into our reasoning, and would 
fain put the Infinite itself into our love, 
it isn’t, as some writer has remarked, ‘It 
isn’t women’s doing.’ Oh, no. They 
don’t care for these things. That sort of 
aspiration is not much in their way; 
and it shall be a funny world, the world 
of their arranging, where the Irrelevant 
will fantastically step to take the 
place of the sober humdrum im- 
aginative . . . 

“An Irrelevant world would be very 
amusing, if the women take care to make 
it as charming as they alone can, by 
preserving for us certain well-known, 
well-established, I almost say hackneyed, 
illusions, without which the average male 
creature cannot get on. And that con- 
dition is very important. For there is 
nothing more provoking than the Ir- 
relevant when it has ceased to amuse and 
charm; and then the danger would be of 
the subjugated masculinity in its exas- 
peration, making some brusque unguard- 


ed movement, and accidentally putting 
its elbow through the fine tissue of the 
world of which I speak , 

“T call a woman sincere when she vol- 
unteers a statement resembling remotely 
in form what she really would like to 
say, what she really thinks ought to be 
said if it were not for the necessity to 
spare the stupid sensitiveness of men. 
The women’s rougher, simpler, more up- 
right judgment embraces the whole truth, 
which their tact, their mistrust of mas- 
culine idealism, ever prevents them from 
speaking in its entirety. And their tact 
is unerring. We could not stand women 
speaking the truth. We could not bear 
it. It would cause infinite misery and 
bring about most awful disturbances in 
this rather mediocre but still idealistic 
fool’s paradise in which each of us lives 
his own little life. And they know it. 
They are merciful 

“And this is the pathos of being a 
woman. A man can struggle to get a 
place for himself or perish. But a wo- 
man’s part is passive, say what you like, 
and shuffle the facts of the world as you 
may, hinting at lack of energy, of wis- 
dom, of courage. As a matter of fact, 
almost all women have that—of their 
own kind. But they are not made for at- 
tack. Wait they must. I am speaking 
here of women who are really women. 
And it’s no use talking of opportunities 
either. I know that some of them do 
talk of it. But not the genuine women. 
Those know better. Nothing can beat a 
true woman for a clear vision of reality; 
I would say a cynical vision if I were not 
afraid of wounding your chivalrous feel- 
ings—for which, by the by, women are 
not so grateful as you may think, to fel- 
lows of your kind . . .” 

And somewhere in here he sums up 
his “feminist” Mrs. Fyne, with all her 
blood-curdling theories: “She was an 
innocent woman. But it would never 
have done to tell her husband so.” De- 
lightful Conrad! 


The Year’s Awakening 


By THOMAS HARDY 


OW do you know that the pilgrim track 
Along the belting zodiac 


Swept by the sun in his seeming rounds 


Is traced by now to the Fishes’ bounds 
And into the Ram, when weeks of cloud 
Have wrapt the sky in a clammy shroud, 


O vespering bird, how do you know, 


How do you know? 


How do you know, deep underground, 
Hid in your bed from sight and sound, 
Without a change in temperature, 

With weather life can scarce endure, 
That light has won a fraction’s strength, 


And day put on some moment’s length, 
O crocus root, how do you know 


How do you know? 














Getting the Chinaman’s Goat 


HE work of the immigration de- 
partment is somewhat simplified 
when arrests are made by the 

provision in the exclusion law that the 
burden of proving that he is in the 
country legally rests with the suspect. 
The merchant who needs‘no certificate 
has to establish the fact that he is a 
merchant and this is not always easy, 
for there are as many ways of de- 
termining the status of a merchant as 
they are of interpreting the essential 
qualifications of a Chinese wedding. 
Wong Chung is a merchant in Port- 
land, Oregon, where he owns consider- 


II 
By WELFORD BEATON 





Americans who have laid in jail until 
given an opportunity to prove their 
citizenship. 

Chin Den was arrested a few years 
ago and when his case was called he 
proved to the satisfaction of the 
authorities that he was a native Ameri- 
can. Judgment was accordingly ren- 
dered in his favor, but before he could 
enjoy the fruits of his victory he was 
again placed in jail on the charge 
of fraudulently presenting the certifi- 
cate of another Chinaman, He had 
no defense for this; he explained 
that he wanted to get work in 





Chin Den, American citizen, who served a term in the U.S. Federal prison for impersonating a Chinaman. 


Chin Gee 


Hee worshiping at the grave of his ancestors; this is believed to be the only photograph of such a ceremony ever taken. 
A Chinese burial ground; millions of acres of China's best land are used for this purpose. 


able property. He kept his wife and 
family in China and a few years ago de- 
cided, after a protracted visit to them, 
that he would bring them to America. 
He was detained at Seattle and the im- 
migration department put up a vigorous 
fight to keep him from returning to the 
country. The claim was advanced that 
he was not a merchant, but that he had 
worked in a laundry in 
Portland. The tran- 
script of the evidence 
shows that several wit- 
nesses swore that Wong 
Chung had at times vis- 
ited his brother’s laun- 
dry in Portland, and 
assisted during rush 
hours by handing out 
parcels to customers. 
He received no pay for 
his services, the work 
being merely an accom- 
modation to his brother. 
After a long fight he 
was admitted as a labor- 
er but as under the law 
a laborer cannot bring 
his wife into the coun- 
try the family was de- 
ported. 

The interesting feature of this case 
is that one of the least elastic provisions 
of the law is that no laborer who has 
been out of the United States at one 
time more than two years can return. 
Wong Chung had been away thirty 
months but was admitted as a laborer. 
For one year thereafter he pursued his 
vocation as a merchant and then sent for 
his wife and family who were admitted 


A station on the Sun Ning Railway, 


as the family of a merchant without 
further questions. 

The theory of the exclusion law is 
economic. It is aimed solely at the 
coolie laborer and to that extent Ameri- 
can Chinamen have no quarrel with it. 
Their grigvance lies in the claim that 
in their fervor to exclude laborers the 
officials make life miserable for the priv- 





ileged classes—the merchants, travel- 
lers and students who are supposed to be 
able to come and go as freely as are the 
people of other nationalities. Even the 
Chinamen born in this country, who are 
entitled to exercise every right of every 
other American citizen, complain bitterly 
of the treatment accorded them. Court 
records, which I have examined, con- 
tain hundreds of cases of native born 


China. Feeling against the United he 
States compelled the purchase of rails and rolling stock in Europe. was 


an Alaskan cannery and as the em- 
ployment agency would not invite 
trouble with the immigration authorities 
by engaging Chinamen who had no cer- 
tificates, he borrowed one from a friend, 
presented it as his own, and secured em- 
ployment. For this crime he served a 
term in the Washington Federal peniten- 
tiary—the only instance on record where 
an American was im- 
“| ~+prisoned for imper- 

'  sonating a Chinaman. 
As I am writing this 
there is a young Virgin- 
ian in Seattle trying to 
get official assurance 
that when he returns 
from a contemplated 
trip to China he will be 
readmitted to his native 
country. True, the name 
of the Virginian is Chun 
Chen, but -he is none 
the less a Virginian on 
that account for he was 
born in Norfolk and his 
home is still there. In 
1904, and again in 1907, 
went abroad and 
allowed to re- 
turn without protest. 
Content in the conviction that these two 
former entries had established his status 
for all time he crossed the continent to 
Seattle, and applied at the immigration 
office there for papers recognizing his 
right to return. These have been denied 
him and the department has gone on 
record as ruling that, prior entry does not 
establish a precedent that will avail him 
now. The best the department will grant 
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him is the privilege of departing and re- 
turning as a laborer and as the young 
man apparently acquired some Virginian 
pride with his birth he repudiates the 
decision and is still fighting for what he 
considers his rights as an American citi- 
zen. Chinamen in all parts of America 
are watching the case. A final ruling 
against Chung Chen will do much to 
strengthen the hands of those who are 
advocating a systematic campaign on 
the part of Chinamen here and at home 
against the commercial interests of the 
United States. 

In San Francisco, Portland and Seattle 
I received convincing proof that a move- 
ment in favor of the withdrawal of all 
Chinamen from this country and the 
establishment of a trade boycott against 
us is well under way. 

“What else would you have us do?” 
was the question put to me by Wong 
On, a prominent merchant at Portland. 
“We have never invited any trouble with 
your people but we have been subjected 
to treatment that this nation would not 
dare accord the people of any other 
country in the world. With maddening 
persistency you have proceeded on the 
theory that we are no better than dogs. 
No one among you apparently appre- 
ciates that just across the Pacific from 
you there are four hundred million peo- 
ple who are just wakening up and who 
are reaching out into the markets of the 
world for the goods that their new civil- 
ization demands they shall have. Would 
you have us bring that trade to the only 
nation that has insulted us and humili- 
ated us for more than thirty years? We 
are a long suffering people, but we are 
as proud and as sensitive as you, and 
I would like to know if you would have 
tolerated what you have subjected us to. 
Your warships would have been storming 
our ports as soon as we arrested one 
American unjustly, yet we would have 
as much right to do it as you have to 
imprison a Chinaman on the theory that 
he is guilty until he proves his inno- 
cence.” 

Chin Gee Hee came to California near- 
ly half a century ago. He was a coolie 
laborer, but a capable one, and soon 
commenced to thrive. Settling in Seattle 
finally he took the contract for the con- 
struction of one of the first railroads 
that entered the city. He studied rail- 
road building, as he did everything he 
became interested in, and some years 
ago returned to China and began the 
construction of a railroad of his own. 
Chinese in all parts of America invested 
money in his enterprise. None but 
Chinese brains and brawn went into the 
building of the road, which is now as 
modernly equipped as any in the world. 
The engineers were graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges and when their work was 
finished the operation of the line was 
placed in the hands of a completely 
Chinese force. 

By long association Chin Gee was 
friendly with America and was anxious 
to get his rolling stock and supplies in 
the United States. His directors would 
not permit it and only a small fraction of 
the millions of dollars that were spent 
out of China on behalf of the Sun Ning 
railroad found its way to this country, 
while a large share was sent from this 
country to make the purchases in Europe 
possible. 

It can reasonably be surmised that 


UCH has been said and volumes 
M have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time 
to time. Every possible resource of the 
human mind has been brought into play 
to fashion new methods of bathing, but, 
strange as it may seem, the most im- 
portant as well as the most beneficial of 
all baths, the “Internal Bath,” has been 
given little thought. The reason for this 
is probably due to the fact that few peo- 
ple seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquir- 
ing and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions, and the 
probability is that not one of them 
would be correct. To avoid any mis- 
conception as to what constitutes an 
internal bath, let it be said that a hot 
water enema is no more an internal bath 
than a bill of fare is a dinner. 


If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit and impress them so pro- 
foundly that further argument in favor 
of internal bathing would be unnecessary 
to convince them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not possible to do this, profit- 
able as such an experience would doubt- 
less prove to be. There is, then, only one 
other way to get this information into 
their hands, and that is, by acquainting 
them with such knowledge as will enable 
them to appreciate the value of this long- 
sought-for health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be 
the fundamental cause of the most viru- 
lent disease. For instance, that universal 
disorder from which almost all humanity 
is suffering, known as “constipation,” 
“auto - intoxication,’ “auto - infection,” 
and a multitude of other terms, is not 
only curable but preventable through the 
consistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? “Man of today is only fifty 
per cent efficient.” Reduced to simple 
English, this means that most men are 
trying to do a man’s portion of work on 
half a man’s power. This applies equal- 
ly to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to 
do this indefinitely must be apparent to 
all. Nature never intended the delicate 
human organism to be operated on a 
hundred per cent overload. A machine 
could not stand this and not break down 
and the body certainly cannot do more 
than a machine. There is entirely too 
much unnecessary and avoidable sick- 
ness in the world. 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically 
vigorous, healthy and strong? The num- 
ber is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
| in these strenuous days people have 
j time to do everything else necessary for 





WHAT IS 
AN INTERNAL BATH? 


By R. W. BEAL 


the attainment of happiness but the mos 
essential thing of all, that of giving thei. 
bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a sim- 
ple procedure as this will do what is 
claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accom- 
plish this end? Internal bathing will do 
this, and it will do it for people of all 
ages and in all conditions of health and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body-waste 
poisons. Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption into the blood of the 
poisonous excretions of the body, and 
health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your mind keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practice 
internal bathing and begin today. 

Now, that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal 
bathing, it may be that a number of 
questions will suggest themselves to your 
mind. You will probably want to know 
WHAT an internal bath is, WHY peo- 
ple should take them and the WAY to 
take them. These and countless other 
questions are all answered in a booklet 
entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY and 
THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATH- 
ING,” written by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, 
the inventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” 
whose lifelong study and research along 
this line make him the pre-eminent 
authority on this subject. Not only has 
internal bathing saved and prolonged 
Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives of a 
multitude of hopeless individuals have 
been equally spared and prolonged. No 
book has ever been written containing 
such a vast amount of practical informa- 
tion to the business man, the worker, and 
the housewife; all that is necessary to 
secure this book is to write to Dr. Tyr- 
rell at Number 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City, and mention having 
read this article in Harper’s Weekly, and 
same will be immediately mailed to you 
free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part 
of the value of internal bathing, it will 
have served its purpose. What you will 
want to do now is to avail yourself of 
the opportunity for learning more about 
the subject, and your writing for this 
book will give you that information. Do 
not put off doing this, but send for the 
book now, while the matter is fresh in 
your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. Don’t 
allow procrastination to cheat you out 
of your opportunity to get this valuable 
information which is free for the asking. 
If you would be natural, be healthy. It 
is unnatural to be sick. Why be un- 
natural, when it is such a simple thing 
to be well?—Adv. 
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had the associates of Chin Gee Hee 
never had reason to be dissatisfied with 
us we would have profited more than 
any other country as a result of the con- 
structive genius which he developed 
here. Economically an order for half a 
million dollars’ worth of rolling stock 
would appear to me to be of more ad- 
vantage to American labor than the re- 
fusal of the immigration authorities to 
allow Wong Chung’s wife and children 
to accompany him to Portland. 

There is in the files of the immigra- 
tion department at Washington a report 
presented to it personally in 1912 by 
Rev. Dr. M. A. Matthews, then mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States, of a series of indignities 
to which a party of Chinese students 
was subjected at San Francisco in that 
year. Miss Ida K. Greenlee has a school 
in Oakland. She went to China to se- 
cure students, her motive being almost 
entirely the desire that was strong in 
her to take this direct method of improv- 
ing the relations between the two coun- 
tries. The members of her party were 
selected with all the care and discretion 
at her command and when she returned 
to San Francisco her students were 
locked up in the detention sheds, 
suffering humiliating indignities that 
raised a storm of protest. 

The case was so flagrant that it was 
taken up by the National Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. The chairman was then Judge 
Thomas Burke, now president of the 
Chamber and one of the greatest jurists 
and publicists in the West. He is a 
member of the Carnegie endowment 
foundation, was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as a member of an interna- 
tional commission to investigate the 
opium traffic in China, was chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the territory of 
Washington and was considered by the 
Taft administration in connection with 
the Ambassadorship to China. The re- 
port written by Judge Burke follows: 

On the subject of the seventy-seven 
Chinese students and their treatment by 


the United States Immigration Officials 
on landing at San Francisco. 





FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


Your Committee on National Affairs 
begs leave to report that it has carefully 
examined the papers referred to me in the 
above entitled matter. 

The case of the seventy-seven Chinese 
boy students is presented in detail by Miss 
Ida K. Greenlee, who, as their teacher, 
brought the boys from China to this coun- 
try to be educated. 





Chin Gee Hee, railroad builder 


The boys were carefully selected with 
reference to their moral and _ intellectual 
fitness and their financial ability to sup- 
port themselves here while acquiring an 
education. They brought with them to 
start with forty thousand dollars, of which 
Miss Greenlee was made the custodian. 

The qualifications of the boys to come 
to this country were passed upon and ap- 
proved by the United States Consul and 
Vice-Consul at Hong Kong and the certifi- 
cate Number VI issued to each one of 
them. Their certificates were vised by the 
United States Consul General, by the Unit- 
ed States Vice-Consul and Mr. Pan H. 
Lo, the Chinese Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs and a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity. They had the right, therefore, 
under the treaty between the United 
States and China, to come to America for 
the purpose of education. 

According to Miss Greelee’s report the 
seventy-seven boys were treated by th: 
immigration officials of the government of 
the United States, upon landing at San 
Francisco, with great harshness, being prac- 
tically imprisoned for several days. 

Your committee respectfully submits 
that there is no warrant in the laws of 
this country or in the treaty between this 
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country and China for such a course on 
the part of the government officials to- 
wards Chinese immigrants of the charac- 
ter of these seventy-seven boys. The treat- 
ment which they received, according to the 
statement of Miss Greenlee, would justify 
China or any other self-respecting nation 
in like circumstances, in absolutely sever- 
ing all commercial relations with this 
country. 

It is idle to hope that friendly relations 
can be maintained and a prosperous com- 
merce built up between the two countries 
while on our side we are guilty of such 
barbaric injustice towards those classes of 
Chinese, who, under our treaty stipulations 
with China, have just as much right to 
come here as the subjects or citizens of 
any country in the world. 

This is not a question of allowing un- 
desirable Chinese to come to this coun- 
try. The exclusion laws of this country 
completely exclude such persons and it is 
right that such exclusion laws should be 
firmly enforced. But students and merch- 
ants and travellers, who, under the treaty, 
have a right to come here, should be re- 
ceived at ports of entry as people coming 
from other countries are receiving and not 
be treated on landing as if they were 
criminals and outlaws. 

By such a course we are sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. We are 
sowing the seeds of hatred where we should 
be carefully cultivating friendship and 
good neighborhood. 

Your committee respectfully submits 
that the authorities at Washington should 
be fully advised of the great injury that 
is being done to this country in its re- 
lations with China by the manner in 
which the Chinese immigration laws are 
administered by some of the United States 
immigration officials, as shown by Miss 
Greenlee in her story of the wrong done 
to the seventy-seven boy students. 

Another peculiarity of the regulations 
affecting Chinese students is that the 
demand is made on them to give bond 
conditioned to apply themselves exclu- 
sively to their studies while in this coun- 
try and not to accept manual work of 
any kind. The Chinese are most indus- 
trious and inactivity after school hours 
does not square with their views of the 
seriousness of life. Most of them prefer 
housework and as the servant problem 
along our Pacific Coast is a domestic 
bugbear it would seem to be an act of 
charity to its owr people living there if 
the United States would allow the will- 
ing Orientals to add dish washing to the 
burden of their learning. 

If instead of a hundred dissatisfied 
students, we could return to China each 
year five thousand of hér sons educated 
in our schools and grateful to our flag, 
the return to us in money would be so 
great that I have scarcely the temerity 
to reduce it to figures. China is one 
of our neighbors and is far removed 
from Great Britain. There is practically 
nothing that she can buy in England 
that we could not sell her, yet, in round 
numbers, she spends thirty million dol- 
lars more in Great Britain each year 
than she does in the United States. Our 
enforcement of the exclusion laws is 
alone to blame for this loss to us. In 
the past thirty-two years we have built 
up a feeling in China that will cost us 
one billion dollars in the next thirty- 
two years. 

Of course we have some trade with 
China. In 1913 we sent $40,000,000 
there for goods, and in that year China 
spent $25,000,000 with us. Great Brit- 
ain’s figures read the other way. She 
spent $30,000,000 less than she received. 
Japan received almost two dollars from 
China for every dollar she spent there. 
This is owing to the fact that the Japan- 
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ese encourage the Chinese to enter Japan 
freely and make use of its opportunities 
and institutions. If the feeling of the 
Chinese toward the United States were 
such as to affect the trade statistics in 


» the same ratio as is shown in the balance 


of the Japanese-Chinese trade, the Unit- 
ed States would have sold $80,000,000 
worth of merchandise to China in 1913 
instead of $25,000,000. Computed on 
that basis we will lose the billion in less 
than a score of years. 

The trade of the United States with 
Japan is growing steadily. In 1911 it 
was $122,000,000; in 1912, $145,000,000; 
in 1913, $151,000,000. This reflects the 
commercial dividends that an engender- 
ed international friendliness pays. We 
have catered to Japan, and even sent our 
secretary of state scurrying across the 
continent to California to plead with 
the legislature there to do nothing to 
offend the Mikado’s government. Cali- 
fornia’s treatment of the Japanese is a 
matter of world interest; our nation’s 
treatment of the Chinese—a thousand 
times more humiliating and unjust—is 
something that we are not even inter- 
ested in ourselves. But China is awak- 
ening, as Japan did a few score years 
ago, and her trade, by virtue of her 
greater population, will be more valu- 
able that that of Japan. England, Ger- 
many and Japan know this and are 
steadily cultivating the Chinese, as the 
foreign commerce statistics of those 
countries attest. 

Japan has done nothing in the past 
half century that China will not do in 
the next. The popular impression here 


is that China is so badly congested that 
her excess population must seek elbow- 
room in foreign countries. This im- 
pression is both right and wrong; there 
is congestion but the cause of it is being 
removed and when it finally disappears 
there will be a Chinese development that 
will startle the world. To the occidental 
mind it will probably come as a weird 
bit of information that the Chinaman’s 
respect for his dead male ancestors is 
the reason for China’s lack of agricul- 
tural development. Millions of square 
miles of China's best land are used only 
as burial grounds. All classes practice 
ancestor worship and there has come to 
the modern Chinaman, through the cen- 
turies that mark his nation’s sorry prog- 
ress, an all-abiding faith that only by 
virtue of guarding the bones of those 
who have gone before him can he make 
his peace with the spirits that rule in 
the next world. From all parts of the 
world Chinamen journey over oceans to 
seek the tombs of their fathers among 
the bleak hills that surround the settle- 
ments. Once each year they spend hours 
in prayer at the graves and leave satis- 
fied that their souls are safe at least 
until the next anniversary. 

Today there is a movement on foot in 
China to impress upon the Chinese the 
ecomomic waste caused by this rever- 
ence for burial plots, a reverance here- 
tofore so great that railroads have made 
wide detours to avoid the necessity of 
disturbing a collection of graves, and 
there is every indication that during the 
next few years the practice of ancestor 
worship in this extreme form will pass 


away and the present untilled land come 
under cultivation. Thus will China’s 
problem settle itself and work be pro- 
vided for millions of her subjects. 

“The Chinaman who has spent some 
years in America is more responsible for 
the campaign against the practice of 
ancestor worship than the native who 
has never been abroad,” Mr. Lysons 
tells me: “In fact in Southern China, the 
only portion of the empire with which 
the United States has any relations from 
the immigration or commercial stand- 
point, the American Chinaman is the 
leader in all the reforms. He will bring 
many millions of acres into bearing, for 
he is making progress in persuading his 
fellow countrymen that ancestor wor- 
ship is carried to a point where it be- 
comes an economic folly, whatever its 
reasonableness from a religious stand- 
point may be. It is too bad that these 
same enlightened agents of progress are 
not in a frame of mind to assist the 
United States in reaping some of the 
profits that will accrue to other nations 
when China finally awakes. They are 
teaching English in all the modern 
schools and our language will become the 
language of their commerce, yet the in- 
dications are that Great Britain will reap 
the benefit of this. I do not believe that 
it will ever be possible for the United 
States to repair entirely the injury she 
has done to her own commercial inter- 
ests by her studied insults to China 
since the exclusion act was passed thirty- 
two years ago. It has been one stupen- 
duous blunder that we must pay for with 
as good grace as may be possible.” 
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“The Science ofa 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Unfolds the secrets of mar- 
ried happiness, so often re- 
vealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: 
Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities 
One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. Amativeness: Continence. Children. 
Genius. Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. TWI- 
LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. How a Happy 
Married Life is Secured. Special Edition, Price $2 
postpaid. Descriptive circular giving full and 
complete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co. Noa 








Progressivism is an Aspiration 
Everywhere 


Except in California 
There It Is an Accomplished Fact 


That alone accounts for re-election of 
Governor Johnson by the tremendous 
plurality of 188,000—a greater plurality 
than that received by the eighteen pre- 
vious governors of California put together. 

The East has little idea of the stu- 
pendous significance of this election, be- 
cause, for some reason, news of western 
progress finds a great barrier in the Rock- 
les. 

If you want to know how it was done 
and is still being done in California, read 
the CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK, the recog- 
nized weekly organ of western progressive 
thought. 


One year, $2. 
California Outlook 
Company 


524 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Six months, $1. 
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We teach you. Free book. Ass’d M. P. Schools, 
669 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
WRITEKS—Get cash for Photoplays, Songs, 


Stories, etc. Write Photoplay Publishing Co. 
D 55, St. Louis, Mo. 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 

Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 

Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, S. U. Chicago. 
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, Wanted. $4.25 each paid for U. 
Old Coins Ss. Flying Eagle Cents dated 1856. 
Hundreds of other coins wanted. Send TEN 
cents for New Illst’d Coin Value Book. 4x7. Get 
Posted at once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 32.LeRoy,N.Y. 
I GAN MAKE A GOOD PENMAN OF YOU AT 
home in spare time. Write for my free journal. 
F. B. Courtney, Box H 492, Detroit, Mich. 
CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 E. 28rd St., 
New York City. 
ADVERTISING Stickers, Inexpensive and Effec- 
tive advertising; a universal business help; 
splendid field for agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., 
Dept. H, 105 Pine St., St. Louis. 
VALUABLE PATENTS all kinds recently issued, 
for sale, reasonable terms. Alexander J. Wed- 












































derburn, Patent Attorney, Wedderburn Building, 

B, Washington, D. C. 

GOVERNMENT wants clerks. $70 month. Spring 
examinations everywhere. Sample questions 

free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 

Dep’t, R 153, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co.. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 
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Money Making Poultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. ize 
as a Best —s we see. Lowest prices. 
oldest farm. n nniversary Catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 71, Des Moines, Iowa; 








ness men of Southern China instituted 
a boycott against American business. 
Chin Gee Hee had an order for locomo- 
tives already on its way to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works but his directors 
made him cancel it and the locomotives 
were purchased in Germany. A ship- 
ment of flour from the United States 
was transferred to sacks containing the 
name of a German miller and virtually 
smuggled into the Chinese Empire under 
the guise of being of German manufac- 
ture. It was only by virtue of the offi- 
cial assurance of President Roosevelt 
that the exclusion law would be admin- 
istered with more regard to the treaty 
rights of the Chinese that the boycott 
was finally brought to an end. If the 
Chinese take action against us again the 
movement will be so widespread, and 
will have such accumulated _ill-feeling 
behind it, that another presidential pro- 
nouncement would evoke nothing but a 
smile in China. 

Not only are the Chinese in this coun- 
try and in China now contemplating a 
second boycott of much greater extent, 
but they have actually under way a 
movement to have their grievances 
against this country drawn up in the 
form of a proclamation and copies of 


it framed for display on the walls of’ 


every school in China. The effect this 
action will have on our future commerce 
if the millions of school children of the 
Chinese Empire absorb prejudice against 
us as part of their education, can readily 
be imagined. 

So there you have China’s case as I 
found it by journeying up and down our 
Pacific Coast and talking to those who 
had opinions on it. Almost the only 
Americans who seemed to take any in- 
terest in it were a few public-spirited 
travellers and students of the type of 
Judge Burke, and attorneys in each city 
who had been retained at times by 
Chinamen and thus compelled to study 
the matter. They were among the lead- 
ers at the bar, quiet, studious men not 
given to emotional extravagances, but 
what they said about the wisdom of our 
enforcement of the exclusion law, from 
the standpoint of humanity, decency, 
honor or commerce, left no doubt in my 
mind as to the sincerity of their con- 
version to the Chinaman’s view of it. 

And Wah Lee, the man who brings 
vegetables to my door—I had almost 
forgotten Wah Lee—gives me opinions 
gratis with his radishes and onions. 

“Slome dlay we all go back China, 
says Wah Lee, “and we knock this 
clountlee to beat band. Uncle Slam, 
he slay to us, ‘you’re a dog.’ We stand 
that twentlee year, thirty year, and 
blyme blye it get our goat.” 
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AIREDALES and Collies. puppies 
dogs. Send for list. W. R 
Oakland, Iowa. 


PURE | LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPS. United 
Kennel Club Registered. Write for Pedigree. 

Elkwood Kennels, Asbland. Wis. 

COCKER SPANIELS of quality out of true hunting 
stock; prize winning; champion ancestry. They 

are ideal playfellows for children and unequaled as 

retrievers and workers in the field: pedigreed; 

registered. Peter Fischer, Box 32, St. Francis, Wis. 
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If your money is not earning you 6 per cent 
net, why not put it in a first mortgage farm loan? 
That is the safest investment you can make as 
farm lands are not affected by war or conditions 
that make other classes of securities unsafe. 

We loan our own money in conservative amounts 
on improved farms, and we offer these mortgages 
to investors to net them 6 per cent. We collect 
the interest and look after the loan generally, and 
remit to the holder without charge. 

Write for particulars and a list of mortgages. 


SECURITY STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MINNESOTA 
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Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 38 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 
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Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 
WwW rite for free Epa giving prices with retail- 
er’s profit cut out. e are the largest manufac- 
turers of canoes in the world. (152) 


Detroit Boat Co.,226 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Best grade cedar canoe for$ 20 
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A Dainty 
That’s 4% Bran 


Bran, as you know, is Nature’s 
laxative, Everyone should eat it. 
But most bran foods are not in- 
viting. People soon avoid them. 

Here’s a luscious food, made 
of soft flaked wheat. It is one- 
fourth bran, but a tender bran, 
almost unsuspected. On countless 
tables it is now the favorite morn- 
ing dish. 

It brings one ail bran’s good ef- 
fects—the better days. At the 
same time it brings better break- 
-. It's the ideal bran food. 

Try it. 


Pettijohns 


‘ Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 

















> Oats Company, Chicago. (828) 
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